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SYNOPSIS  OF  SCEXES 

Act  I 

Scene  1.  Living-room    of    Marv    Surratt's    boarding    house, 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  14.  1865. 
Scene  2.  The  same.    Three  hours  later. 
Scene  3.  The  same.  A  few  days  later. 


ORIGINAL   PROGRAM— (Continued) 

A.  T    II 

A    room    in    the    old     Penitentiary    Building,    Washington. 
A   few  days  later. 

Act  III 

Scene  1.  The  same.  Three  weeks  later. 
Scene  2.  Mary's  cell.  The  following  day. 


THE  STORY 
OF  MARY  SURRATT 

ACT  ONE 

Scene  i 

Time:  April  14,  186 5.  Evening. 
Place:  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  living  room  of  Mary  Surratfs  boarding  house. 
It  has  instant  warmth.  The  covered  chairs  are  lozv 
and  bear  the  impression  of  usage.  Furniture  is 
arranged  for  comfort  and  convenience.  This  room 
must  not  be  a  stiff  museum  exhibit  of  period 
furniture.  It  conveys  an  atmosphere  of  mellowness 
and  peace.  People  have  lived  in  this  room. 
There  is  a  wide  archzvav  at  the  back,  showing  part 
of  the  entrance  hallway  and  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  second  floor.  From  the  living  room,  a  door  leads 
off  l.  to  a  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
As  the  curtain  rises  anna  surratt  comes  down 
the  stairs.  She  is  sixteen,  with  a  scrubbed  charm, 
pink  and  glowing. 

anna.  Mother  .  .  . 
mary.   (From -kitchen)  Yes,  honey? 
anna.  What  are  you  doing? 
mary.  I'll  be  in  in  a  minute. 

anna.  Do  you  know  you  can  still  see  the  city  all  lit  up  from 
my  bedroom  window? 
mary.  Yes,  I  saw  it. 

anna.  I  certainly  wish  I  could  go  downtown  and  see  what's 
happening.  (Looking  out  of  window)  Mother,  you  can  see 
the  reflection  of  the  bonfires — even  from  here.  Mother, 
couldn't  we  go  downtown  for  a  little  while?  (mary  enters 
from  kitchen)  Mother — couldn't  we  put  on  our  shawls  and 
walk  toward  town  just  a  little  way? 
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6  THE  STORY  OF  MARY  SURRATT        act  i 

mary.  (Setting  table)  It's  too  late,  honey.  The  excitement  is 

about  over.  We'll  stay  home  and  celebrate  peace-  peacefully, 

anna.  Why  do  you  always  make  me  stay  inside  when  there's 

any  excitement  ? 

mary.  I  abuse  you  terribly,  don't  I? 

anna.  Did  you  see  this  picture  of  the  President? 

mary.  No. 

anna.  He  certainly  is  ugly.  I'd  hate  to  have  to  kiss  him. 

mary.  It's  quite  possible  he'd  hate  to  kis>  you. 

anna.  He  looks  like  a  gorilla. 

mary.  Aren't  you  being  rather  ugly  yourself? 

anna.    I'm    only   quoting   what    his    political    enemies    say. 

(Hands  mary  paper  and  points)  Right  there.  See? 

mary.  Well,  we're  not  his  enemies.  You  know  I  can't  read 

such  small  type.  What  does  it  say  ? 

anna.  Senator  Weldon  calls  President  Lincoln  "That  gorilla 

in  the  White  House." 

mary.  What  a  rude  thing  to  print!  I  never  could- understand 

why  bad  manners  should  be  considered  good  politics.  If  the 

country  wants  its  presidents  pretty  let  them  elect  a  woman. 

anna.  Wouldn't  that  be  silly!  (mary  sits  down  and  begins 

knitting.)  You're  getting  plump. 

mary.  Must  everyone  be  beautiful  to  meet  your  approval? 

anna.  Oh,  vou're  beautiful,  but — vour  necklace  is  awfully 

tight. 

mary.  Yes — I  know. 

anna.  Why  don't  you  give  it  to  me? 

mary.  Well — you  can  stop  begging  because  I'm  not  going 

to  give  it  to  you. 

anna.  You've  worn  it  ever  since  I  can  remember.  You  must 

be  tired  of  it  by  now. 

m  \ry.  I'm  not  going  to  give  it  to  you. 

anna.  Coral  necklaces  are  getting  awfully  tacky. 

mary.  I'm  not  going  to  give  it  to  you. 

anna.  Did  you  buy  it  yourself? 

mary.  Xow  where  would  I  ever  get  money  to  squander  on 

myself? 

anna.  Why  won't  you  ever  talk  about  it? 

mary.  Anna — don't  be  so  persistent. 

anna.  Nothing  ever  happens  to  me.   I  sometimes  wonder  if 

tomorrow  is  worth  waking  up  for.  There  are  so  many  things 

I'd  admire  to  have  that  I'll  never  have. 
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mary.    (mary  knits  for  a  moment  without  speaking — then 
glances  over  to  anna.)  Anna. 
axxa.  Hm? 

mary.  Come  here,  (mary  takes  necklace  off  and  hands  it  to 
anna)  It  makes  a  mark  on  my  neck  anyhow. 
axxa.  (Delighted)  I  can  keep  it? 
mary.  Yes. 

axxa.    Oh — thank   you,    Mother!    (She  admires  herself   in 
mirror)  Oh — don't  I  look  ravishing! 
mary.  Well,  you'll  never  be  president. 
axxa.  I've  wanted  this  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
mary.  I've  had  it  a  long  time. 

axxa.   Who  gave   it  to  you,   Mother?    Please — I   ought   to 
know  about  it,  since  it's  mine. 

mary.  (Pauses  a  moment)  It  was  given  to  me  by  a  boy  who 
lived  on  the  next  plantation  when  1  was  a  girl.  A  boy  who 
later  went  away  and  became  quite  famous. 
axxa.  And  vou've  worn  it  all  these  vears !  Oh,  that's  beauti- 
ful. 

mary.   It's  hard  to  tell  now  how  much  has  been  sentiment 
and  how  much  habit. 

axxa.  What  was  he  like?  Was  he  slender  and  strong?  Was 
he  quick  to  anger  and  quick  to  smile  ? 

mary;  You  don't  expect  me  to  remember  all  that !  I've  for- 
gotten. 

axxa.  You  haven't  forgotten,   if  you  have  felt  his  fingers 
around  your  throat  all  these  years. 

mary.  I  haven't  felt  his  fingers  around  my  throat  all  these 
years.  Don't  be  giddy. 

axxa.  But  you  haven't  forgotten  him,  have  you? 
mary.  Xo. 

axxa.  And  you  do  remember  everything  about  him? 
mary.  I  remember  remembering. 
axxa.  Were  you  desperately  in  love  with  him? 
mary.  As  desperate  as  only  first  love  can  be. 
axxa.  Why  didn't  you  marry  him? 
mary.  Your  father  asked  jne.  Reverdy  didn't. 
axxa.   Was   that  his  name?   Reverdy?  What  happened   to 
him?  Did  he  die? 
mary.  No,  he  went  away. 
axxa.  Wnat's  his  whole  name? 
mary.  Reverdy  Johnson. 
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anna.  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson?  (She  leaps  up  and  sits  at 
mary's  feet.) 
mary.   Yes. 

anna.  You  actually  knew  Senator  Johnson  ! 
mary.  Anna,  get  up  off  the  floor ! 
anna.  Don't  stop  now.  Why  did  he  go  away? 
mary.  He  was  restless  and  driven  with  ambition  ...  so  he 
left.  He  was  about  nineteen  then.  I  haven't  seen  him  since. 
anna.  You  let  him  get  on  his  horse  and  just  ride  out  of  your 
lifel 

mary.  Should  I  have  thrown  myself  in  front  of  him  ? 
anna.  Yes,  yes!  And  he  rode  off  into  the  night — with  your 
heart  on  his  sword  ... 

mary.  No,  he  rode  off  early  one  morning,  and  it  was  raining, 
and  I  couldn't  go  out  to  say  good-bye  to  him  alone.  And 
that  was  the  end. 

anna.  You  should  have  waited  for  him  forever. 
mary.  I  did  wait  forever.  A  year.  Then  there  was  your 
father.  So  I  married.  Then  there  was  Johnny  and  a  little  later 
you  were  born.  And  I  suddenly  look  in  a  mirror  and  find  my- 
self a  middle-aged  widow  with  a  boarding  house  and  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  And  the  necklace  that  delighted  me  as  a 
girl  now  delights  my  daughter.  And  that's  as  it  should  be. 
anna.  Would  it  be  silly  if  I  kept  it  in  my  hope  chest  when 
I'm  not  wearing  it? 

mary.  I  think  it  would,  (mary  puts  her  knitting  basket  aside 
and  starts  out)  Get  out  your  quilt ;  do  some  work  on  it. 
anna.  Where  are  you  going  now? 

mary.  Just  to  look  in  the  oven.  I'm  keeping  John's  supper 
for  him.  (mary  goes  back  into  kitchen.) 
anna.  Mother,  I'll  give  it  to  my  daughter.  And  she'll  give  it 
to  her  daughter.  It  will  be  the  necklace  that  links  the  Sur- 
ratts — generation  after  generation,  (anna  stretches  out  on 
sofa.  She  rests  her  head  on  the  arm  and  closes  her  eyes.  She 
fingers  necklace  and  then  with  a  sigh  lets  her  hand  slip  to 
the  floor,  louis  weichman,  a  young  man  in  his  early  twen- 
ties, comes  quietly  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  room.  He 
has  the  contradictory  qualities  of  being  both  defiant  and  sub- 
servient. He  stands  over  anna  and  gazes  down  at  her. 
Leaning  over  carefully,  he  kisses  her  on  the  mouth,  anna 
springs  to  her  feet)  Don't  you  ever  do  that !  (She  picks  up 
magazine  from  table  behind  sofa  and,  using  it  as  a  weapon, 
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strikes  at  him  furiously,  louts,  protecting  his  head  with  his 

arm,  backs  away  from  her.)  Don't  you  ever  dare  do  that 

again ! 

mary.   (Enters  quickly)  Anna,  what  in  heaven's  name  are 

you  doing?  Anna!  Stop  that.  Do  you  hear  me?  Stop  it  at 

once ! 

axxa.  He  kissed  me  .  .  .  when  I  wasn't  looking. 

mary.  Louis — you  shouldn't  have  done  that. 

anna.  He  kissed  me.  Right  on  the  mouth.  He  knows  I  hate 

that.  He  knows  it. 

louis.  She  looked  so  inviting  ...  it  seemed  wrong  not  to. 

anna.  Why  don't  you  find  some  place  else  to  live?  Xobody 

wants  you  here  anyway.   If  you  weren't   so   stupid,  you'd 

know  that. 

mary.  "Anna  !  What  a  rude  thing  to  say. 

anna.  I  mean  it.  I  mean  every  word  of  it.  I  wish  he'd  move 

away  today.  (Turns  to  louis)  This  minute. 

mary.  Apologize  to  Louis  at  once. 

anxa.  Xever! 

mary.  Anna ! 

anna.  You're  treating  me  like  a  child. 

louis.  It  was  my  fault,  Mrs.  Surratt. 

mary.  That  doesn't  excuse  her.  (U^aits  for  anna's  apology) 

I'm  waiting,  Anna. 

axxa.  All  right.  I'm  sorry,  Louis —  (She  goes  to  stairs  and 

stops  halfway  up)  But  if  you  believe  me,  that  proves  you're 

stupid.   (She  runs  up  remaining  steps.) 

mary.  Anna!  (mary  takes  her  knitting  from  stand  and  sits 

down  again)   You   shouldn't   tease   her,   Louis.   You   know 

better.  Or  you  should.  I'm  very  annoyed  with  you. 

louis.  I  didn't  mean  to  tease  her. 

mary.  Then  why  do  you  do  such  a  thing? 

louis.  I'm  in  love  with  her.  You  don't  want  me  to  be  in  love 

with  her,  do  you? 

mary.  I  don't  want  you  to  make  her  unhappy. 

louis.  I'm  in  love  with  her  and  she  despises  me. 

mary.  Anna  doesn't  despise  you.  And  I  don't  think  you're  in 

love  with  her.  I  think  you  have  a  great  deal  of  affection  and 

the  need  to  give  it  to  someone  .   .   .  anyone. 

louis.  What  is  wrong  with  me,  Airs..  Surratt?  Why  don't 

people  like  me? 

mary.  They  do. 
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louis.  Never  for  long.  What  do  I  do?  What  do  they  discover 

that  always  makes  them  change? 

mary.  And  do  you  think  I've  changed? 

louis.  Please  don't  be*  kind  to  me  but  of  pity. 

MARY.  Now,  why  in  heaven's  name  should  I  pity  you  '1 

louis.   Perhaps  my  welcome  here  has  worn  thin — I  should 

find  another  place  to  board. 

mary.  Louis,  come  here. 

louis.  You  don't  have  to  be  kind  to  me. 

mary.  Oh,  my  dear.  Is  it  confidence  in  yourself  you  need?  I 

don't  think  that  is  so  important,  Louis.  Self-confidence  can 

do  dreadful  things  to  a  man.  It  can  rob  him  of  charm  and 

make  him  gross  and  loud.  There  is  something  very  lovable 

about  you  as  you  are — whether  you  believe  it  or  not.  But  if 

you  are  unhappy  here,  I  shan't  urge  you  to  stay. 

louis.  I'd  be  unhappy  wherever  I  went. 

mary.  Then  why  not  stay  here  and  be  unhappy  here  where 

we  love  you? 

louis.  Well  ...  I  know  you  need  the  money  I  pay  you  for 

board. 

mary.  Indeed  I  do. 

louis.  And  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  selfish  and  deprive  you  of 

it. 

mary.  Of  course  you  wouldn't.  So  stay  and  board  here  with 

us.  (Resumes  her  knitting)  Would  you  care  to  have  me  knit 

you  a  muffler  when  I've  finished  this? 

louis.  Johnny  gave  me  the  one  you  knitted  for  him  last  year. 

(Stands  uncertainly  for  a   moment  while   mary  works)    I 

think  I'll  go  for  a  stroll. 

mary.  Be  careful.  The  streets  are  filled  with  drunken  soldiers. 

louis.  Mrs.  Surratt — you  believe  that  I'm  Johnny's  friend, 

don't  you? 

mary.  Of  course. — Why  do  you  ask? 

louis.  There  is  something  .  .  .  well,  I  don't  know  whether  I 

ought  to  tell  you  or  not. 

mary.  If  it's  about  my  son — I  think  I've  a  right  to  know. 

louis.  Johnny's  carrying  a  dagger. 

mary.  Whatever  for? 

louis.  That's  what  I  ask.  A  dot  goes  on  in  this  house,  Mrs. 

Surratt,   that  you  don't  know  anything  about.   Ever   since 

Johnny  brought  Mr.  Payne  here  to  live,  strange  things  have 

been  happening. 
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mary.  What  do  you  mean  by  strange? 

louis.  The  other  day  I  came  in  and  found  Johnny  sitting  on 
his  bed  counting  more  money  than  I'd  ever  seen  before. 
mary.  Are  you  positive,  Louis? 

louis.  I  saw  it.  I  asked  him  where  he  got  it,  but  he  told  me 
to  mind  my  own  business. 
mary.  What  did  he  do  with  the  money? 
louis.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  find  out.  But  he  keeps  this 
hidden  under  his  mattress.   (Takes  a  dagger  from  his  coat 
and  hands  it  to  mary.) 

mary.  Did  he  explain  what  he  was  doing  with  a  dagger? 
louis.  He  didn't  know  I  saw  him  hide  it.  If  Johnny's  got 
himself  into  trouble,  Mrs.  Surratt,  vou  can  blame  his  new 
friends.  All  of  them.  Including  Air.  Booth. 
mary.  Before  we  blame  anyone,  let's  find  out  a  litttle  more 
about  this.  (Puts  dagger  in  her  knitting)  Wait  here,  Louis. 
(Goes  to  desk  and  begins  to  write  a  note)  I  want  you  to  take 
a  message  over  to  the  National  Hotel  for  me. 
louis.  Tonight? 

maky.  It  won't  take  you  more  than  a  few  moments. 
louis.  Don't  you  want  me  to  put  the  dagger  back  where  I 
found  it? 

mary.  I'll  decide  later. 

louis.  Mrs.  Surratt,  do  you  think  Mr.  Booth  has  anything  to 
do  with  this? 
mary.  I  don't  know. 

louis.  I  warned  John  he  was  making  a  mistake  when  he 
waited  at  the  stage  door  and  introduced  himself — but  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  me.  Now  he  follows  Air.  Booth  around 
like  a  servant. 

mary.  (Crosses  to  louis,  hands  him  note)  Louis,  take  this 
over  and  leave  it  for  Mr.  Booth.  If  he's  not  in,  tell  the  clerk- 
to  be  sure  and  see  that  he  gets  it. 

louis.  I  only  told  you  because  I  thought  it  was  my  duty. 
I  wouldn't  want  Johnny  to  know. 
mary.  I  promise  you  I  won't  tell  him. 
louis.  I've  done  the  right  thing,  haven't  I? 
mary.  You've  done  what  was  right.  Xow  hurry. 
louis.  I'll  come  right  back. 

(louis  exits,  mary  returns  to  sofa  and  takes  out  dagger  to 
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look  at  it.  She  quickly  puts  it  back  as  anna  comes  down 
stairs.) 

anna.  Are  you  terribly  angry  with  me? 

mary.  You  shouldn't  be  unkind  to  Louis.  He's  lonely. 

anna.  Please  don't  be  angry  with  me.  I'm  so  unhappy. 

mary.  Now,  what  have  you  to  be  unhappy  about? 

anna.    Just   my   whole    future.    Mother — there's    something 

wrong  with  me. 

mary.  Oh,   for  heaven's  sake,  Anna !  You're  not  going  to 

start  that,  too ! 

anna.  What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  I'd  never  be 

able  to  marry  .  .  .  anyone? 

mary.  Why  not? 

anna.  Because  ...  I'm  ...  I'm  frigid. 

mary.  Anna  Surratt !  Where  did  you  ever  read  such  an  ugly 

word  ? 

anna.  Ugly  or  not,  it's  true.  I'm  frigid. 

mary.  Will  you  please  stop  repeating  it ! 

anna.  I  can't  bear  to  have  anyone  touch  me.  That's  why  I 

was  so  furious  at  Louis.  It  isn't  that  I  don't  want  to  be  loved. 

I  do.  I  want  to  be  worshipped  and  adored.  Only — I  don't 

want  anyone  to  touch  me. 

mary.  Anna — come  here. 

anna.  What  do  you  want? 

mary.  Oh,  my  precious.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  to  me? 

anna.  (Quotes)  Yes.  The  "tribulation  and  the  bane  of  your 

existence." 

mary.  No.  You're  the  magic  mirror  in  which  I  can  look  back 

— and  see  myself  again.  And  the  reflection  startles  me. 

anna.   Well,   don't  you   think   I   have   something  to  wrorry 

about  ? 

mary.  No,  honey.  When  the  right  young  man  comes  along, 

you'll  forget  to  worry. 

anna.  Suppose  the  man  God  made  for  me  was  killed  in  the 

war?  I'd  go  to  my  grave  una  wakened. 

mary.  Will  you  please  stop  using  such  words  as  frigid  and 

unawakened ! 

anna.  Are.  you  afraid  of  the  truth,  Mother? 

mary.  They  sound  indecent  on  your  lips.  Besides — they're 

not  true. 

anna.  I  suppose  that's  the  difference  between  us — you  don't 
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like  the  sound  of  words — and  I  don't  like  the  taste  of  them. 

(The  front  door  is  heard  to  open  and  close,  louis  payne 
enters  the  hall  and  stops  in  the  archway.  He  is  a  tall,  robust 
young  animal.  Behind  him  stand  david  herold,  a  boyish 
looking  young  man  in  his  twenties,  and  george  atzerodt,  a 
short,  heavy-set  German.) 

mary.  Is  that  you,  Johnny? 

anna.  It's  Mr.  Payne. 

payne.  Are  you  busy,  Mrs.  Surratt? 

mary.  No.  Come  in.  Oh — you  all  came  back.  Did  you  see 

my  son  anywhere  in  the  streets  ? 

atzerodt.    (With   decided   German   accent)    He   is   yet  not 

here  ? 

mary.  I  suppose  the  celebration  kept  him.  He's  missed  his 

supper  again. 

atzerodt.  Everywhere  is  soldiers — people  singing — carrying 

in  the  hands  torches. 

herold.  We  rented  horses  and  followed  all  the  processions. 

As  soon  as  it  got  dark,  the  whole  city  was  illuminated. 

mary.  Don't  you  want  to  sit  down  ? 

payne.  We  come  back  because  we  got  to  leave  tonight. 

mary.  Tonight? 

payne.  We  got  a  chance  to  go  to  work  on  a  place  down  in 

Virginia.  We  thought,  seeing  as  how  our  board  was  paid  up, 

we'd  move  on  tonight. 

mary.  Yes, — of  course ;  with  this  dreadful  war  over,  we  can 

all  begin  to  think  of  work  again.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you. 

payne.  We  was  wondering,  Ma'am,  if  we  could  leave  most 

of  our  belongings  here  until  we  sent  for  them? 

mary.  Of  course.  I'll  have  John  store  them  in  the  basement. 

payne.  When  Mr.  Johnny  comes  in,  would  you  tell  him  we'd 

like  to  say  goodbye  ? 

mary.  I'll  send  him  up. 

payne.  Thank  you,  Ma'am. 

atzerodt.  Danke  shoen.  WTe  pack  now.  Danke.  (Backing  out, 

he  follows  payne  upstairs.) 

anna.  Mother,  don't  let  Johnny  bring  any  more  of  that  kind 

here  to  live. 

mary.  Anna !  They  might  hear  you. 

anna.  Why  can't  we  rent  our  rooms  to  really  nice  people? 

Young  officers — some  young  wounded  officers. 
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mary.  All  right,  honey.  I'll  put  a  notice  in  the  paper — young 
officers  wanted — handsome  and  preferably  wounded.  (  maky 
takes  up  her  knitting  again.) 

anna.  Oh,  Mother!  You're  not  going  to  sit  there  and  knit 
again  ? 

mary.  I  am.  Get  out  your  quilt  and  do  some  work  on  it. 
anna.  I  don't  know  where  I  put  it. 
mary.  It's  right  over  there. 

anna.  I'm  sorry  I  ever  started  it.  (anna  crosses  to  a  small 
chest  above  kitchen  door  and  takes  out  a  half  finished  quilt.) 
mary.  I  don't  know  where  you  get  your  lazy  streak.  Cer- 
tainly not  from  me. 

anna.  I'm  not  lazy,  I  just  get  discouraged  in  the  middle  of 
things  .  .  .  (She  holds  quilt  up  for  inspection)  Do  you  think 
it  shows  any  artistic  sense?  Or  any  kind  of  sense?  Never 
mind— you'll,  say  it  does. 
mary.  You  finish  it  and  I'll  tell  you. 
anna.  I  ran  out  of  scraps. 

mary.  You'll  find  some  in  a  box  under  the  stairs.  You  could 
finish  it  if  you  just  put  your  heart  in  it. 

anna.  Oh  .  .  .  the  tragic  waste  of  sewing  a  human  heart  in 
a  cotton  quilt ! 

mary.  You'll  find  the  scraps  in  a  white  shoe  box. 
anna.   (From  closet)  Mother,  did  you  know  Johnny's  bag 
was  in  here? 

mary.  Well,  bring  it  out,  honey.  I'll  take  it  upstairs  where  it 
belongs. 

anna.  (Brings  small  carpet  bag  from  closet  and  places  it 
on  table)  There  are  so  many  things  crowded  under  there 
you  couldn't  sass  a  cat  without  getting  fur  in  your  mouth. 
(She  picks  up  lamp  and  goes  back  to  closet)  I  need  a  little 
more  light. 

mary.  The  box  must  be  there.  I  saw  it  just  the  other  day. 
(mary  glances  over  at  carpet  bag.  She  rises  and  studies  it  a 
moment,  puzzled;  decides  to  open  it.  The  contents  arrest  her 
attention  and  she  stands  motionless,  staring  down  into  bag.) 
anna.  Did  you  say  a  shoe  box?  Mother!  did  you  say  a  white 
box  ? 

mary.  (Startled)  Yes.  (mary  reaches  into  bag  and  takes  out 
a  wallet,  bulging  with  bills.  She  examines  money  thought- 
fully, quickly  closes  bag  and  returns  to  sofa.  She  puts  wallet 
into  her  knitting  basket  as  anna  returns.) 
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anna.  I  found  it.  It's  certainly  dusty  in  there. 

mary.  Anna  .  .  .  will  you  put  that  bag  back  where  you  found 

it? 

anna.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  take  it  upstairs? 

mary.  We'd  better  leave  it  there. 

anna.  I  guess  we'd  better  if  Johnny  brought  it  down.  He  has 

a  conniption  fit  if  you  so  much  as  move  anything  of  his.  Are 

you  saving  any  of  these?  (S.he  holds  up  an  assortment  of 

scraps  as  she  returns.) 

mary.  Take  what  you  want. 

anna.  Then  I'll  take  them  all.  There's  enough  here  to  finish 

my  quilt  and  start  another.  (The  front  door  is  heard  to  open 

and  slam  shut,  mary  turns  quickly,  anna,  without  looking 

up)  It's  Johnny. 

(john  surratt  enters  and  hangs  his  hat  in  hall.  He  is 
slight,  dark, — with  high  coloring,  and  wears  his  hair  a  little 
too  long.  He  is  twenty.) 

mary.  I  was  wondering  what  happened  to  you.  You're  late. 

john.  I  know  it.  I  was  downtown  watching  the  city  celebrate. 

Well,  let  them  get  drunk  and  kill  each  other. 

mary.  John,  what  a  dreadful  thing  to  say ! 

john.  Some  fool  galloped  by  and  splashed  mud  on  me. 

mary.  I'll  brush  it  off  when  it  dries. — Have  you  had  your 

supper  ? 

john.  I  didn't  have  time. 

mary.   Well,    I've  kept  a   plate  warm    for  you.    (Turns   to 

annaj  Honey,  will  you  get  the  plate  in  the  oven  and  bring 

it  in  here? 

anna.    Of  course  you   couldn't   possibly  let   Mother  know 

when  you're  not  coming  home  to  supper?  (She  goes  into  the 

kitchen.) 

mary.  You've  been  gone  all  day — I  was  beginning  to  worry. 

Are  you  tired? 

john.    (Sits  down   and  closes  his  eyes)    Of   course   I  am. 

(mary  leans  over  and  rubs  his  forehead  with  her  finger  tips.) 

Please  don't  do  that. 

mary.  John,  I'm  not  a  stranger — you  were  born  to  me. 

john.  I  didn't  ask  to  be  born. 

mary.  Every  mother  since  time  began  has  had  that  hurled 
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at  her.  Cain  probably  said  it  to  Eve,  and  Eve  must  have  said 

it  to  God — and  both  God  and  I  are  weary  of  it. 

anna.   (Enters  with  tray)  Here's  your  supper.  The  plate  is 

hot.  (john  crosses  and  sits  at  table.)  I  brought  you  a  glass 

of  milk.  If  you  don't  want  it,  I'll  drink  it. 

john.  You  may  have  it. 

anna.   Your  friend  Louis  tried  to  kiss  me  tonight  and   I 

slapped  him. 

john.  I'm  surprised  that  he  had  nerve  enough  to  kiss  you. 

anna.  Don't  you  like  him  any  more? 

john.  What  makes  you  think  that? 

anna.  You  don't  take  him  when  you  go  out  with  Mr.  Booth  ! 

I  wish  you  would. 

john.  Wilkes  doesn't  want  him. 

anna.  And,  of  course,  you  mustn't  offend  your  fancy  friend. 

mary.  Anna — I  think  you  had  better  run  up  to  bed. 

anna.  All  right,   (anna  puts  quilt  on  sofa  beside  mary)  I 

was  just  beginning  to  get  discouraged  anyhow.  Good  night. 

(She  kisses  mary. J 

mary.  Good  night,  honey. 

anna.  (To  john)  Do  you  want  anything  else? 

JOHN.  No. 

anna;   Well,  good  night  then.   (Halfway  up  stairs,  halts) 

This  has  been  a  nice  day.  (Goes  on  upstairs.) 

(mary  watches  john  for  a  moment,  then  crosses  to  stand 
behind  his  chair.  She  touches  him.  He  quickly  rises  and 
moves  away.) 

mary.  You  haven't  finished. 
john.  I've  had  as  much  as  I  want. 

(The  front  door  is  heard  to  open  and  shut  again,  louis 
weichman  returns.)    . 

louis.  (To  john)  Oh — you're  home. 

john.   No  ...  no,   I'm  out  galloping  through  the   streets, 
shouting  my  head  off  because  the  war  is  over. 
mary.  (Quickly)  John — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Payne 
and   his   friends   are   leaving  tonight.   They  wanted   to    say- 
goodbye. 
john.  Where  did  they  go? 
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mary.  They're  upstairs  packing  now. 

john.  I've  been  waiting  for  them.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me? 

(He  starts  upstairs.) 

louis.  John  .  .  . 

john.  I'm  in  a  hurry,  Lou. 

louis.  Do  you  want  to  take  a  walk  and  have  something  to 

eat? 

john.  Don't  be  a  fool.  I  just  finished  eating.  (He  goes  on 

upstairs.) 

loltis.  (Shouts  after  him)  You'd  go  if  Mr.  Booth  asked  you ! 

mary.  Did  you  deliver  my  message? 

louis.  Yes.  I  met  him  coming  out  of  his  hotel. 

mary.  What  did  he  say? 

louis.  He  followed  me  over.  He's  outside  tying  up  his  horse. 

mary.  Thank  you,  Louis.  (She  picks  up  tray  of  dishes)  Will 

you  show  Mr.  Booth  in?  (She  goes  into  kitchen.) 

louis.  I  shouldn't  have  said  that,  (louis  goes  back  into  outer 

hallway.    We   hear  front   door   open,    booth    enters,    john 

wilkes  booth  is  a  handsome  man,  slight  and  graceful.  He 

carries  himself  with    assurance   and   pride. j    Mr.    Booth   is 

here. 

(Mary  returns  from  kitchen.) 

booth.   Good  evening,   Mrs.   Surratt.   I'm  pressed  for  time 

but  your  message  said  urgent  so  I  came  at  once. 

mary.  Thank  you.  Come  in.  Louis,  will  you  excuse  us  ?  I 

have  some  rather  private  business  I  want  to  talk  over  with 

Mr.  Booth. 

loltis.  Certainly.  (He  stalks  upstairs. ) 

booth.  Now,  what  can  I  do  to  help  you.  Mrs.  Surratt? 

mary.  Please  sit  down. 

booth.  I'm  sorry,  I  can  only  spare  you  a  few  moments. 

(They  sit  facing  each  other.) 

mary.  I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Booth,  because — well — because 
you  seem  to  have  more  influence  with  my  son  than  I  have. 
booth.  I've  played  many  roles,  Mrs.  Surratt,  but  Mephis- 
topheles  is  not  one  of  them. 

mary.  I'm  worried  about  John.  Mr.  Booth— do  you  lend 
my  son  monev? 
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booth.  I  never  lend  money  to  friends,  Mrs.  Surratt.  I  find  it 
too  expensive.  I  simply  give  it  to  them  and  keep  their  friend- 
ship. 

mary.  Then  where  does  he  get  the  money  he  spends  with 
you  and  your  friends? 

booth.  I  wasn't  aware  that  he  spent  a  great  deal.  Frankly, 
we  don't  itemize  each  other's  generosity. 
mary.  How  well  do  you  know  the  men  John  brought  here  to 
board  ? 

booth.  We  met  in  a  bar  one  night,  and  they  attached  them- 
selves  to  John  and  me.   No{  a  high   recommendation,   but 
I'm  sure  they're  all  right.  Why  do  you  ask? 
mary.  Because  I've  just  made  an  alarming  discovery. 
booth.  And  what  have  you  discovered,  Mrs.  Surratt? 
mary.  (Taking  dagger  from  her  knitting  basket)  This  was 
found  under  John's  mattress  this  morning.   (She  takes  out 
money)  Quite  by  accident  I  discovered  this  in  a  bag  which 
he  had  packed  and  hidden  away  under  the  stairs.  There  is 
more  money  here  than  John  or  any  one  of  his  new  friends 
could  have  lawfully  earned  in  a  year. 

booth.  (Rises  and  examines  money)  Where  do  you  think  he 
got  the  money? 

mary.  I  don't  know.  I  thought  you  might  know. 
booth.  (Hesitates — then  smiles)  Mrs.  Surratt,  there's  noth- 
ing alarming  in  your  discovery.  That  money  belongs  to  me. 
mary.  It  was  in  John's  bag. 
booth.   Safely  hidden. 

mary.  Why  should  John  have  money  of  yours? 
booth.  It's  quite  simple.  I'm  buying  some  oil  lands  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  offered  John  a  commission  to  go  up  and  act  as 
my  agent. 

mary.   (Holding  up  dagger)  And  this  is  yours,  too? 
booth.  No — my  father  once  used  it  in  Macbeth.  John  ad- 
mired it,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  as  a  souvenir — months  ago. 
mary.  Why  didn't  he  tell  me  all  this? 
booth.  Why  didn't  you  ask  him,  Mrs.  Surratt? 
mary.  Isn't  it  a  great  deal  of  money  to  trust  him  with  ? 
booth.  Isn't  your  son  trustworthy? 

mary.  It  isn't  that  I  distrust  John.  It's  just  that  I've  come 
to  distrust — everyone.  It's  one  of  the  awful  things  that  war 
has  done  to  me.  Shaken  my  faith  in  what  to  expect  of  people. 
So  I  close  my  door  and  shut  the  violence  outside.  With  my 
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two  children  beside  me,  I  can  draw  a  circle  around  my  hap- 
piness. But  I  find  a  weapon  in  my  son's  possession.  My 
circle  is  broken.  And  I'm  frightened. 

booth.  There  is  no  need  to  be  frightened.  If  you  really  trust 
your  son,  put  the  money  back  under  the  staircase ;  allow  him 
to  earn  his  commission. 

mary.  Yes,  you're  quite  right,  Mr.  Booth.  (Puts  money  and 
dagger  in  basket)  I'll  return  the  money.  And  would  you 
please  not  mention  this  to  John?  It  would  only  antagonize 
him. 

(They  rise.) 

booth.  Certainly.  Is  John  home? 

mary.  He  came  in  a  little  while  ago. 

booth.  As  long  as  I'm  here,  I  might  say  goodbye  to  him 

mary.  I'll  call  him. 

( payne,  atzerodt  and  herold  come  dozen  the  stairs.) 

payne.  We're  packed  and  ready  to  leave,  Mrs.  Surratt. 
mary.  Then  I'll  say  goodbye  to  you  now. 
booth.  Good  evening,  gentlemen.  (He  turns  and  walks  away 
from  them.) 

herold.  (To  mary;  If  you'll  just  put  our  gear  in  the  base- 
ment till  we  send  for  it,  we'd  be  beholden. 
mary.  It  will  be  safe  here.  (She  turns  to  booth)   I'll  send 
John  down.  (To  the  others)  I  wish  you  all  a  pleasant  journey. 
(She  goes  upstairs.) 
payne.  Goodbye,  Mrs.  Surratt. 
atzerodt.  (On  steps)  Danke  vielmals  .  .  .  danke  schoen. 

(The  moment  she  is  out  of  sight,  payne  crosses  quickly  to 

BOOTH.) 

payne.  What's  happened? 

herold.  What  did  you  come  here  for? 

booth.  (Whispers)  She  sent  for  me.  I  had  to  find  out  why. 

payne.  What  does  she  know? 

booth.  Nothing.  She  thinks  you're  bad  company  for  John, 

that's  all.  Nothing  more.  (To  herold)  David,  how  well  do 

you  know  the  roads  in  lower  Maryland  ? 
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herold.  I  know  every  cow-path.  But  I  thought — 
booth.   Now  listen  quickly.   You  will  wait   for  me  at   the 
bridge. 

payne.  What's  happened  to  Johnny? 
booth.  I'm  sending  him  to  Canada  to  wait  for  us. 
atzerodt.  But  that  leaves  me  alone.  You  promised  that  David 
would  help  me. 
booth.  I  changed  my  plans. 

atzerodt.  No.  I  won't  go  through  with  it.  No.  I  back.  out. 
booth.  It's  too  late,  George.  I've  left  a  letter  in  my  room 
with  your  name  on  it.  All  our  names  are  on  it. 
payne.  You  left  a  letter? 
herold.  Why? 

booth.  Why  risk  this  night's  work  and  claim  no  recognition 
for  our  labor?  The  boy  who  fired  the  Ephesian  Dome  out- 
lived in  fame  the  pious  fool  who  reared  it,  yet  who  knows 
his  name?  We'll  claim  our  authorship. 
payne.  You  shouldn't  have  done  it. 

booth.  It's  done.  Our  names  are  already  written.  Let's  waste 
no  more  time.  Be  off,  George. 
atzerodt.  I'll  be  caught. 

booth.  Not  if  you  play  your  part.  You  will  have  fame  and 
money   for  the   rest  of  your  life.   Don't  wait  any  longer. 
(atzerodt  exits,   booth    turns   to   herold)    David — half   a 
mile  past  the  Navy  Bridge.  If  anything  should  happen  to  me, 
ride  on.  Ride  with  the  furies  at  your  heels,  and  stop  only 
when  your  horse  falls  under  you. 
herold.  I'll  do  what  you  tell  me.  (herold  exits.) 
payne.  Booth,  the  bridge  closes  at  midnight. 
booth.  Then  hurry — I'll  follow. 

(payne  exits,  booth  crosses  to  knitting  basket  and  takes  out 
dagger.  He  puts  it  into  an  inside  coat  pocket.) 
john.   (Hurries  down  stairs  and  enters  room)   Wilkes — I 
waited  for  you  at  your  hotel.  When  you  didn't  show  up,  I 
came  back  here. 

booth.  And  the  horse — you  got  the  horse  for  me? 
john.  I  left  her  in  the  stables  behind  the  theater. 
booth.  A  fast  horse,  Johnny?  Tonight  I  must  ride  the  wind. 
john.  She  runs  like  a  cat. 

booth.  Wrell  done,  Johnny.  I  promise  when  the  time  comes, 
your  loyalty  won't  be  forgotten. 
john.  I'll  get  the  bag  and  we'll  leave. 
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booth.  John —  (john  stops.)  I  won't  need  you  tonight. 
There's  less  risk  if  I  venture  this  alone.  I've  sent  Herold 
ahead. 

john.  But  I  know  all  the  backroads  in  Maryland — I  know 
them  by  heart. 

booth.  Herold  knows  them  too. 
john.  You  said  I  could  go  with  you  tonight. 
booth.  Don't  whimper,  John — it  doesn't  suit  you. 
john.  What  will  happen  to  me? 

booth.  Take  the  money  you're  keeping  for  us  to  Montreal. 
As  soon  as  I  can  I'll  let  you  know  where  I  am. 
john.  All  right,  if  that  is  what  you  want. 
booth.  Good — I'll  join  you  when  I  can.  You  be  out  of  Wash- 
ington within  half  an  hour. 

john.  I'll  leave  in  a  few  minutes.  Don't  take  too  many 
chances,  Wilkes. 

booth.  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  it  were  well  that 
'twere  done  quickly.  (Whispers)  Quickly  !  (He  exits  szviftly. ) 

(john  remains  standing  where  booth  left  him  for  a  moment 
or  so.  He  looks  over  at  clock,  then  crosses  over  to  open  stair- 
case closet  when  he  hears  someone  coming  down  stairs.  He 
crosses  to  desk,  mary  comes  down  stairs.) 


mary.  Did  Mr.  Booth  leave? 

john.  Yes. 

mary.  Oh.  (She  stands  for  a  moment,  undecided )  Are  you 

coming  up? 

john.  Xot  yet.  There's  no  need  to  come  down.  I'll  lock  the 

doors. 

mary.  I  want  to  get  my  basket.  (She  comes  into  room  and 

picks  up  knitting  basket.) 

john.  I  said  I'd  lock  the  doors. 

mary.  I'm  going  to  sit  here  and  work  on  your  scarf  awhile. 

I'll  lock  them  later. 

john.  (Glances  at  clock  anxiously,  then  toward  closet)  It's 

getting  late. 

mary.  And  peaceful.  Where  were  you  tonight? 

john.  Don't  you  think  I've  reached  an  age  where  I  can  come 

and  go  without  being  questioned? 
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mary.  You're  nervous  and  irritable.  Come  sit  down  and  talk 
to  me. 

john.  What  have  we  to  talk  about?  Why  can't  you  stay  up- 
stairs and  leave  me  alone  this  one  night?  Why  do  you  have 
to  sit  there  and  spy  on  me  ? 

mary.  John,  I'm  not  spying.  And  why  shouldn't  I  sit  here? 
It's  my  home. 

john.  Well,  it  is  not  mine. 
mary.  I  shall  not  argue  with  you.  Go  to  bed. 
john.  I'll  go.  (He  goes  to  closet  and  takes  out  traveling  bag. 
He  gets  his  coat  and  returns  to  bag)  And  I  won't  come  back ! 
(He  gets  as  far  as  the  door.) 
mary.  You'll  not  find  that  money  in  your  bag. 
john.  (Stands  in  hall  with  bag  clutched  in  his  hand.  Then 
he  kneels  to  the  floor  and  quickly  opens  it.  He  rises  and  turns 
to  Mary,  a  face  that  is  white  with  anger)  Where  is  it? 
mary.  I've  decided  not  to  give  it  back  to  you.  If  this  is  what 
his  influence  does  to  you — you're  better  off  without  his  help. 
I'll  return  the  money  to  Mr.  Booth  instead. 
john.  Booth ! 

mary.  He  told  me  it  was  his  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  talked  to  him. 
john.  You  turned  him  against  me.  That's  why  he  left  alone ! 
I'll  hate  you  for  this  as  long  as  I  live. 
mary.  John.  You're  angry  now,  but — 
john.  Where  is  it? 

mary.  I've  told  you,  I  shall  give  it  back  to  Mr.  Booth  myself. 
john.  It's  too  late —  Where  did  you  put  it? 
mary.  Don't  shout  at  me,  John,  (john  turns  from  her  and 
begins  a  frantic  search  of  the  room.  He  looks  through  desk. 
Then  the  chest.)   Johnny — don't  .   .   .  Anna  will  hear  you. 

(His  gaze  falls  on  knitting  basket,  mary  makes  no  attempt 
to  stop  him  as  he  snatches  it  up  and  dumps  contents  on 
table.) 

mary.  Anna  found  it  by  accident.  If  you'd  taken  me  into  your 
confidence  this  wouldn't  have  happened,  (john  picks  up  his 

bag.)  Johnny — listen  to  me 

john.   Not  in  this  my  lifetime.   If  you  ever  think  of   me, 
think  of  me  as  dead.  (He  goes  out  quickly.) 
mary.  Wait,  John!  If  I've  been  wrong,  I  am  sorry. 
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(The  front  door  slams,  mary  disappears  into  hallway,  call- 
ing him.  She  comes  slowly  back  into  the  room.  She  moves 
down  to  sofa  and  stands  running  her  hands  along  top.  louts 
weichman  comes  down  stairs.) 

louis.  I  heard  the  door  slam.  Did  Johnny  go  out  again? 

mary.  Yes. 

louis.  Where  has  he  gone  to? 

mary.  I  don't  know. 

louis.  Did  he  go  with  Mr.  Booth? 

mary.  Louis,  go  back  to  your  room,  please. 

louis.  Did  you  find  out  anything  about  the  money? 

mary.  Louis,  please  go  back  to  your  room ! 

(louis  turns  to  look  at  mary,  then  goes  slowly  upstairs  as 

CURTAIN  FALLS 


ACT  ONE 

Scene  2 

Scene:  The  same — three  hours  later. 
The  room  is  dark  except  for  the  glow  of  a  single 
green-beaded  table  lamp,  mary  stands  at  bay  win- 
dow looking  out;  crosses  and  sits  on  the  sofa  in 
semi-darkness. 

anna,  in  her  nightgown  and  robe,  comes  halfway 
down  stairs  and  leans  over  railing. 

anna.  Mother,  haven't  you  gone  to  bed  yet? 
mary.  I  was  just  coming  up. 
anna.  Are  you  waiting  for  Johnny  again? 
mary.    No — no.   Run   along  back   to   bed — I'll   be   up   in   a 
minute. 

anna.  Then  I'll  wait  for  you.  (She  comes  down  and  sits  on 
hassock  in  front  of  sofa)  I  was  sound  asleep,  then  suddenly 
I  was  awake — wide  awake.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  morn- 
ing. Then  I  saw  the  light  still  burning. 
mary.  Anna,  you'll  catch  cold. 
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anna.   It's  so  quiet  down  here.  Listen.   You  can  hear  the 

clock's  heart  beating.  I  think  clocks  are  afraid  of  the  dark. 

They   run    faster  at   night.    What   were   you    doing — sitting 

here  alone? 

mary.  Waiting. 

anna.  If  you  weren't  waiting  for  Johnny,  what  were  you 

waiting  for? 

mary.  I  don't  know,  honey.  I  suppose  I  thought  if  I  sat  very 

still,  the  world  wouldn't  move. 

anna.  You  sound  strange — is  anything  the  matter? 

mary.  Nothing. 

anna.  Mother — I  love  my  necklace. 

mary.  We  must  go  to  bed. 

anna.    How  many  millions  of  little  corals  would   you  say 

died  so  I  could  have  this  necklace? 

mary.  Quite  a  few,  honey. 

anna.  Was  each  one  of  these  little  corals  really  alive  at  one 

time? 

mary.  So  I'm  told.  I  believe  they  start  at  the  bottom  of  the 

sea  and  build  in  darkness  toward  the  sun,  and  given  enough 

corals  and  enough  time,  they  can  create  an  island  on  which 

people  live. 

anna.  It  certainly  must  take  a  long  time.  Do  you  think  each 

coral  knows  what  it's  building? 

mary.  I  shouldn't  think  so. 

anna.  That's  too  bad.  Still,  it's  wonderful,  isn't  it? 

mary.  Let's  go  to  bed,  honey.  It's  very  late. 

anna.  I  won't  budge  until  you  do. 

mary.  (Starts  to  rise)  I  must  lock  the  doors. 

anna.  I'll  do  it.   (She  gets  up  quickly  and  crosses  toward 

hall)  Is  John  out? 

mary.  Yes. 

anna.   Then  I'll  just  lock  the  kitchen  door  and  leave  the 

front  one  open,    (anna   disappears  through   kitchen   door. 

mary  rises  quickly  as  she  hears  anna  scream  in  the  back 

part  of  the  house.  A  moment  later  anna  comes  running  back 

into  the  room.) 

mary.  Anna !  What  is  it  ? 

anna.  There  is  someone  out  there  .  .  . 

mary.  Out  where? 
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anna.  In  the  back  yard  .  .  .  they  were  coming  up  on  the 
porch  ...  I  didn't  have  time  to  lock  the  door  .  .  .  listen ! 
mary.  We'll  take  a  lamp  and  see. 
axxa.  Oh,  please  don't! 

(mary  crosses  to  desk.  As  she  is  about  to  pick  up  small  lamp, 
three  soldiers  slowly  come  into  room  out  of  the  deep  shad- 
ows, mary  backs  away,  anna  clutches  mary.  Silently,  the 
door-frame  is  filled  with  the  figures  of  armed  men.  mary 
turns  to  the  hallway.  From  the  shadows  of  the  entrance  more 
armed  figures  block  that  passage.) 

mary.  What  do  you  want?  (She  moves  away  from  the  silent 
figures,  her  back  to  the  audience)  Who  are  you?  (The  men 
stand — watching  her  movements  without  answering.)  Get 
out !  Get  out  of  here. 

(The  soldiers  in  the  hall  step  aside  to  make  way  as  some- 
one enters,  captain  smith,  a  disheveled  and  belligerent 
officer,  steps  through  line  of  men  and  comes  down  to  mary.) 

smith.  Is  this  where  John  Surratt  lives? 

mary.  Yes. 

smith.  Who  are  you? 

mary.  I'm  Mrs.  Surratt.  What  do  you  want? 

smith.  Where  is  your  son? 

mary.  I  don't  know. 

smith.    (Turns  to  soldiers)    Search  the  house.   (He  turns 

back  to  mary  as  two  of  the  soldiers  start  up  stairs)  Who  is 

she? 

mary.  My  daughter — Anna.  What  do  you  want  with  John? 

smith.  The  President  was  assassinated  at  the  Ford's  Theater 

tonight  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  .  .  . 

mary.  Xo ! 

smith.  There's  a  plot  to  murder  the  entire  Cabinet.  I  am 

here  to  place  John  Surratt  under  arrest.  If  you're  hiding  him, 

you'd  better  turn  him  over  to  us. 

mary.  What  do  you  want  with  John? 

smith.  We  have  the  names  of  every  one  of  them.  (He  reads 

from    memorandum)    Louis    Payne,    George    Atzerodt    and 

David  Herold.  Do  they  live  here? 

mary.  They  .  .  .  did. 
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smith.  Where  are  they  now? 

mary.   I  don't  know.  They  left   tonight.   You're  making  a 

mistake  if  you  think  my  son  is  involved. 

(A   soldier  comes  down  stairs,  pushing  LOUIS   WEICHMAN 
ahead  of  him.) 

soldier.  Found  this  man  upstairs,  sir. 

louis.  What's  happened?  Why  are  they  searching  the  house? 
smith.  Is  this  your  son? 

mary.  This  is  Louis  Weichman — one  of  my  boarders. 
louis.  I've  got  my  papers  .  .  .  (He  takes  identification  papers 
from  his  pocket)  I  haven't  done  anything.  I'm  Louis  Weich- 
man. (smith  glances  at  his  papers,  louis  turns  to  mary) 
What  do  they  want?  Why  are  they  doing  this? 
mary.  Something  terrible  has  happened,  Louis.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  been  killed. 

louis.  But  what  are  they  looking  here  for? 
mary.  They  think  John  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
smith.  (Hands  louis  back  his  papers)  You're  Louis  Wreich- 
man  ? 

louis.  Yes,  sir. 

smith.  Do  you  know  where  John  Surratt  is? 
louis.  He  was  here  tonight. 
smith.  Where  is  he  now? 

louis.  I  don't  know.  Where  is  he,  Mrs.  Surratt? 
smith.  I  ask  the  questions  ...  Sit  down. 
louis.  Yes,  sir. 

(Another  soldier  comes  down  stairs,  carrying  a  coil  of  rope, 
a  picture  and  a  rifle.  He  brings  them  to  smith.) 

soldier.  I  found  these  hidden  in  one  of  the  rooms,  sir. 
smith.  (Takes  picture)  All  right — keep  those. 
soldier.  Yes,  sir. 

smith.    (Crosses  to   mary)    Do  you   recognize  this  photo- 
graph ? 

mary.  It's  a  picture  of  Mr.  Booth. 
smith.  Is  it  yours? 
mary.  It  belongs  to  my  son. 

(Another  soldier  enters  from  outside.) 
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soldier.  We  just  caught  a  man  at  the  front  door,  sir. 
smith.  Who  is  he? 

soldier.   He  wouldn't  give  his  name,   sir.   But  he  tried  to 
leave  as  soon  as  he  saw  soldiers  inside. 
smith.  Who  did  he  ask  for? 
soldier.  Mrs.  Surratt. 

smith.  Bring  him  in  here.  (To  mary)  Who  were  you  wait- 
ing for? 

mary.  I  wasn't  waiting  for  anyone,  (mary  turns  to  face  hall- 
way entrance.) 

(The  soldiers  drag  a  figure  from  hallway  to  entrance  of 
living-room.  He  stands  in  a  brown  overcoat,  his  pants  tucked 
into  his  boots  and  a  stocking  cap  covering  his  head.  His 
clothes  are  splashed  with  mud.) 

smith.  Who  are  you — what's  your  name? 

payne.  My  name  is  .  .  .  Wood.  I'm  ...  a  working  man. 

smith.  Wrhere  do  you  live — what  do  you  want? 

P4YNE.  I  don't  live  any  place.  I  came  ...  to  see  Mrs.  Surratt. 

smith.  You  came  to  see  Mrs.  Surratt? 

payne.  Yes,  sir. 

smith.  What  for?  What  do  you  want  with  her? 

payne.  Nothing  .  .  .  she  sent  for  me.  She  wanted  me  to  dig 

a  ditch  for  her. 

mary.  Why,  I  never  .  .  . 

smith.   (Turns  to  mary)  Do  you  know  this  man? 

mary.  (Trying  to  see  into  dark  hallway)  I  never  saw  him 

before. 

smith.  Are  you  sure? 

mary.  I  don't  know  the  man,  nor  did  I  send  for  anyone. 

(smith  walks  up  to  the  man  and  jerks  stocking  cap  from 
his  head.) 

louis.  It's  Mr.  Payne. 

smith.  Who  did  you  say  it  was? 

louis.  It's  Louis  Payne.  He  lives  here. 

smith.  Place  him  under  arrest !  He's  the  man  who  stabbed 

the  Secretary  of  State,  (soldiers  draw  pistols,  smith  jerks 

payne  into  room)  Where  is  Booth?   (payne  measures  him 

with  an  insolent  gaze.)  Where  is  John  Surratt?  (He  remains 
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contemptuously  silent.)  If  he  makes  an  attempt  to  escape — 

shoot  him.    (smith   stands  looking  from  louis   to    mary) 

Well  .  .  .  Madam  .  .  .  your  lie  betrayed  you. 

mary.  I  didn't  recognize  him. 

smith.    (To    louis j    What   did    she   have   to   do   with   this 

murder  ? 

louis.  I  don't  know. 

smith.  (Crosses  slowly  to  louis)  What  did  she  have  to  do 

with  this  murder? 

louis.  I  don't  know. 

smith.  What  did  she  have  to  do  with  this  murder? 

(louis  slowly  sinks  into  his  chair,  smith  folds  his  arms  and 
waits.) 

CURTAIN 


ACT  ONE 
Scene  3 

A  few  days  later.  Day. 

At  rise  a  soldier  lounges  in  one  of  mary's  chairs, 
reading  a  newspaper,  smith  sits  at  a  table  with 
pencil  and  paper,  figuring.  The  room  is  in  general 
disorder.  The  mumbling  of  a  mob  outside  the  house 
can  be  heard. 

soldier.  I  reckon  General  Holden  must  have  arrested  close 

to  five  hundred  people  this  week. 

smith.  Five  hundred  people  don't  spell  John  Surratt. 

soldier.  Do  you  believe  what  it  says  here,  sir? 

smith.  What  does  it  say? 

soldier.  It  says  they  shot  Booth  in  a  barn  down  in  Virginia 

— shot  him  right  through  the  neck. 

smith.  I  read  it. 

soldier.  Too  bad  it  wasn't  us  got  him.  We'd  have  split  just 

that  much  more  reward  money. 

smith.  I've  just  been  figuring  it  out.  Nabbing  Payne  and 

the  Surratt  woman  doubles  our  shares.  But  there  was  ten  of 

us  caught  them  so  that  means  it's  divided  by  ten. 
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soldier.  When  do  you  reckon  we  get  it  ? 

smith.  After  conviction. 

soldier.  I'm  plannin'  on  taking  my  share  and  buying  a  couple 

of  acres  and  a  horse.  I  always  wanted  a  place  of  my  own. 

smith.  Now,  I  figure  if  we  catch  John  Surratt,  that'll  bring 

the  reward  up  to 

(Outside  door  is  heard  to  open.  Both  men  stand  up  quickly 
and  put  on  their  hats,  general  holden,  general  ekin  and 
colonel  burnett  enter.) 

smith.  (Saluting)  Good  morning,  sir. 

burnett.  Bring  the  Surratt  woman  down  again. 

smith.  Yes,  sir.  (To  soldier)  Fetch  the  woman. 

soldier.  Yes,  sir.   (He  goes  upstairs.) 

holden.  (To  burnett)  Do  you  think  we  should  talk  to  the 

daughter  again,  too  ? 

smith.  I'm  sorry,  sir — you  said  she  wasn't  under  arrest,  so 

I  let  her  go  out  for  a  while. 

burnett.  Where  did  she  go? 

smith.   She  wanted  to  talk  to  Father  W'iget  down  at  her 

church. 

holden.  Don't  allow  her  out  again  unless  a  guard  goes  with 

her.     - 

smith.  Yes,  sir. 

(A  rock  is  hurled  at  the  house.  Mob  voices  outside  rise  in 
anger,  general  holden  moves  toward  the  "window.) 

holden.  What  is  that? 

smith.  It  happens  every  day,  sir.  People  milling  around  the 

house.  Some  of  them  throw  rocks. 

burnett.   Post  soldiers  outside  to  keep  those  people  away 

from  the  house. 

smith.  Yes,  sir.  (He  goes  out  front  door.) 

holden.   I  don't   think  there's  any  doubt  how  the  country 

feels. 

burnett.  If  we  didn't  have  guards  here,  this  house  would 

have  been  burned  down  by  now. 

(mary  surratt  is  lead  down  stairs  by  a  soldier,  as  smith  is 
heard  shouting  orders  outside.) 
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smith.  Sergeant,  take  two  men  and  clear  that  corner  of  the 

yard !  Corporal,  see  that  the  front  gate  is  kept  clear !  From 

now  on  I  don't  want  .  .  .  (His  voice  fades.) 

holden.  Sit  here,  Mrs.  Surratt. 

burnett.  We  hope  that  today  finds  you  more  amenable  to 

reason.  There  are  some  final  questions  we  would  like  to  ask. 

mary.  I've  told  you  all  there  is  to  tell.  (She  sits  down.) 

holden.  Where  is  your  son  hiding? 

mary.  I  don't  know — I  don't  know. 

burnett.  Is  he  with  the  rebels  in  Canada? 

mary.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  or  where  he  went. 

ekin.  Were  there  more  than  seven  men  involved  in  the  plot? 

mary.  I  didn't  know  there  were  seven.  If  I  had  known  of 

any  plot,  the  poor  President  would  be  alive  today. 

burnett.  Do  you  think  that  stubborn  silence  is  going  to  help 

therrf?  More  to  the  point,  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  help 

you? 

mary.  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  I  don't  know  how  this 

could  have  happened  to  me. 

burnett.   It's  not  unique.   It's  what  usually  happens  when 

rebels  plot  against  their  government. 

mary.  I'm  telling  you  the  truth.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 

this  terrible  crime. 

burnett.  Mrs.  Surratt,  we  would  prefer  not  to  prosecute  a 

woman  in  this  case.  We  would  prefer  to  have  you  as  our  own 

witness. 

holden.  There  is  no  sane  or  laudable  reason  why  you  should 

sacrifice  yourself  for  the  confederates  who  deserted  you. 

burnett.  (Places  a  paper  [confession]  on  table  in  front  of 

mary)    I  have  a   full  confession  here.   If  you  sign  it,  and 

assist  your  Government  in  this  case  against  these  seven,  you 

will  earn  your  freedom. 

holden.   Confess  that  this  crime  was  planned  under  your 

roof  and  with  your  full  knowledge. 

mary.  I  don't  know  where  it  was  planned. 

burnett.  We're  offering  you  a  chance  to  save  your  own  life. 

ekin.  You  are  implicated  in  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  in 

history. 

holden.  If  we  freed  you  right  now,  you'd  be  stoned  in  the 

streets. 

burnett.   Yet  you   sit  there,  protected  by  the  Government 

you've  wronged,  and  hesitate. 
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mary.  I  don't  hesitate.  How  can  I  sign  a  confession  con- 
demning men  whose  guilt  or  innocence  I  know  nothing 
about  ? 

holden.  Very  well,  you  will  be  transferred  to  the  prison  on 
the  Arsenal  Grounds  this  afternoon. 

burnett.  You  will  be  tried  by  a  military  commission  under 
a  single  charge  with  the  other  conspirators  held  there — as 
equally  guilty  with  them  as  if  you  had  pulled  the  trigger 
yourself. 

holden.  (Turns  to  soldier  in  hall)  Sergeant,  hold  her  here 
until  we  send  for  her. 

burnett.  Well,  we've  done  what  we  could.  We've  given  her 
a  last  chance.  (To  soldier  as  he  goes  out)  When  she's  trans- 
ferred to  the  prison,  see  that  a  hood  is  placed  over  her  head. 
soldier.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.  The  court  will  appoint  counsel  for  you. 
ekin.   I  don't  understand  the  woman.    (He  follows  others 
out.  mary  remains  seated,  guarded  by  soldier.) 
mary.  May  I  have  a  glass  of  water? 

(soldier  goes  to  kitchen,  mary  glances  around  the  room. 
Following  a  pattern  of  habit,  she  begins  to  pick  up  papers 
and  straighten  cushions,  soldier  .returns  with  a  glass  of 
zvater  and  hands  it  to  mary.) 

mary.  Do  I  look  as  if  I  could  plot  a  murder?  Tell  me,  is  there 
such  a  thing  in  my  face?  (soldier  does  not  answer.)  You're 
not  allowed  to  talk  to  me,  are  you?  (She  finishes  drink) 
Thank  you. 

(anna  enters,  leaving  front  door  open.) 

anna.  Mother,  I've  brought  Senator  Johnson. 

( Two  soldiers  enter  hall  and  stand  aside,  reverdy  johnson 
enters.  He  is  a  large,  handsome  man  who  has  retained  the 
vitality  and  bearing  of  his  youth.  His  mouth  has  kindness 
and  humor,  his  voice  is  especially  deep  and  effortless.  There 
is  about  him  an  aura  of  distinction.) 

soldier.  You  can't  come  in  here  without  a  pass. 

(reverdy  hands  him  a  pass  without  taking  his  eyes  from 
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maky.    soldier   motions    reverdy    in    and    dismisses    other 
soldiers,  who  exit.) 

reverdy.  Mary 

mary.  Reverdy,  it's  so  very  good  to  see  you. 
reverdy.  I  read  about  you,  of  course — but  the  damned  papers 
called  you  the  Widow  Surratt.  I  had  no  idea  until  this  morn- 
ing that  you  were  the  Mary  I  used  to  know. 
mary.  I  don't  suppose  I  am  the  Mary  you  used  to  know. 
anna.  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  see  Father  Wiget. 
reverdy.   Mary, — I  opened  my  door  this  morning  and  this 
child  stood  there  twisting  that  small  pink  necklace  at  her 
throat  and  looking  at  me  out  of  the  past.   Suddenly  I  was 
nineteen  again.  I  swear  to  you,  Mary,  I  knew  she  was  your 
daughter  before  she  uttered  a  sound. 

anna.  I'll  go  back  to  my  room  now.  Thank  you  for  coming, 
Senator  Johnson,   (anna  exits  upstairs.) 
reverdy.  It's  good  to  find  you  again,  Mary.  (To  soldier) 
Sergeant,   will  you  kindly  wait  outside?  I'd  like  to  talk  to 
Mrs.  Surratt  privately. 

soldier.  I'll  wait  in  the  hall,  (soldier  goes  down  hall.) 
reverdy.  (Turns  to  mary)  Why  in  God's  name  didn't  you 
send  for  me  the  moment  this  thing  happened?  You  should 
have  known  that  if  you  ever  needed  me  I  would  come  to  you. 
mary.  What  right  had  I? 
reverdy.  We're  old  friends,  Mary. 

mary.  That  was  a  long  time  ago.  It  gave  me  no  claim  on  you. 
reverdy.   (Takes  mary's  hands)   No  claim?  Had  you  for- 
gotten— you  were  my  first  love ! 
mary.  Was  I,  Reverdy? 

reverdy.  Of  course  you  were.  You  should  have  remembered. 
mary.  I  hadn't  forgotten. 

reverdy.  I've  often  thought  of  you — and  wondered  what 
time  and  people  had  done  to  you.  But  somehow  I  never 
thought  of  you  with  a  daughter,  or  this  son.  Mary — do  you 
think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  this  tragic  plot  ? 
mary.  I  don't  really  know,  Reverdy.  He  may  be  guilty,  and 
if  he  is —  Do  I  really  want  him  caught? 
reverdy.  You  haven't  a  choice,  Mary.  I  made  a  few  investi- 
gations this  morning.  You've  become  a  political  pawn.  (He 
crosses  to  sofa)   The   Secretary  of   War  is   determined   to 
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establish  the  precedent  of  a  military  trial  in  this  case.  He 
intends  to  convict  everyone  involved. 
mary.  But  why,  Reverdy?  I've  committed  no  crime. 
reverdy.  Mary — let  me  explain.  Before  the  war  Congress 
was  dominated  by  Southern  Senators.  The  present  Cabinet 
doesn't  want  that  to  happen  again,  now  that  the  war  is  won. 
If  the  Secretary  of  War  can  establish  this  precedent,  he  will 
then  have  the  power  to  prevent  any  Southern  leader  he  dis- 
favors from  returning  to  Congress  simply  by  trying  him  for 
treason  before  a  military  commission.  This  trial  opens  the 
way  to  political  control  of  the  country  by  the  Secretarv  of 
War. 

mary.  I  cannot  believe  that  I  can  be  condemned  for  political 
reasons. 

reverdy.  That  crowd  outside  have  condemned  you  already, 
Mary.  The  Government  has  offered  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  reward  for  conviction.  And  the  newspapers  demand 
that  you  be  punished  as  an  example  to  the  South  for  striking 
a  blow  after  surrender.  The  Cabinet  couldn't  ask  for  a  more 
popular  case  on  which  to  stake  its  future.  We  have  every- 
thing against  us. 
mary.  We? 

reverdy.  Naturally,  I  intend  to  defend  you. 
mary.  But  General  Holden  is  appointing  counsel  for  me. 
reverdy.  You've  a  right  to  choose  your  own  counsel.  You're 
going  to  need  the  best  lawyer  in  the  country.  (Smiles)  May 
I  admit  I  am  that  lawyer? 

mary.  I  know  you  are,  Reverdy.  I  can't  tell  you  what  your 
willingness  to  defend  me  means.  But  if  they  condemn  me 
already,  without  knowing  the  truth,  (Rises  and  crosses  to 
reverdy)  won't  they  condemn  you  for  defending  me? 
reverdy.  That  wouldn't  prevent  me.  I  would  fight  for  your 
life  had  I  never  seen  you  before.  (Takes  her  hand)  But  I 
have  seen  you  before.  Mary — allow  me  the  great  honor  of 
defending  you. 

mary.  Once  in  everyone's  life  something  so  unexpected,  so 
kind  and  generous  happens  that  it  seems  to  make  up  for  the 
unfairness  of  a  lifetime.  It  can  be  a  single  word,  spoken  at 
the  right  moment.  But  it's  enough.  Your  kindness  is  more 
than  a  word — and  my  gratitude  more  than  .  .  . 
reverdy.  No,  Mary — it  is  I  who  am  grateful.  Nothing  gives 
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me  greater  pride — than  to  appear  as  counsel  for  Mary  Sur- 
ratt.  And  I  promise  you — no  harm  shall  come  to  you. 

(A  rock  comes  crashing  through  window — another  through 
door.  Outside  voices  can  be  heard  shouting.) 

Rurn  the  house  down !  Hang  the  Surratt  woman ! 

(reverdy  looks  down  at  mary  and  puts  his  arm  around  her.) 

CURTAIN 


ACT  TWO 

Time:  A  few  days  later. 

Scene  :  A  large  square  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  old  Penitentiary  building  has  been  converted, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  trial,  into  a  crudely  ar- 
ranged courtroom.  A  prisoner's  dock  has  been  con- 
structed along  one  wall.  It  is  about  a  foot  high  and 
four  feet  broad,  with  a  strong  railing  in  front  of 
it.  The  only  door  to  the  room  divides  this  platform 
into  two  sections,  mary  surratt  occupies  the 
smaller    section    downstage    r.     The    seven     men 

PRISONERS  (GEORGE  ATZERODT,  DAVID  HEROLD,  LOUIS 
PAYNE,  DR.  SAMUEL  MUDD,  EDWARD  SPANGLER, 
MICHAEL  O'LAUGHLIN  and  SAMUEL  ARNOLD)    OCCllpX 

the  larger  section  of  the  dock  upstage. 

Opposite  the  prisoners'  dock,  along  the  l.  wall,  a 
series  of  flat  tables  have  been  placed  together,  be- 
hind which  the  nine  solemn  officers  of  the  Com- 
mission sit  in  full-dress  uniform.  They  sit  from 
down  l.   to  up  l.  in  the  following  order:   Harris, 

TOMPKINS,  CLENDENIN,  HOWE,  HUNTER,  FOSTER, 
KAUTZ,    EKIN    and    WALLACE. 

In  front  of  the  Commission  is  a  single  table  at 
which  sit  judge  advocate  general  holden  and 
his  assistant,  judge  burnett.  A  smaller  table  near 
them  holds  exhibits,  papers  of  evidence  and  law 
books. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  is  the  witness  stand.  Its 
chair  is  placed  so  that  zcitnesses  must  face  the 
Commission.  Between  this  stand  and  the  prisoner's 
dock  is  the  table  for  defense  counsel. 
All  the  prisoners  are  chained  and  hooded.  Their 
wrists  are  connected  by  iron  bars  ten  inches  long 
and  manacled  to  the  railing.  As  an  added  pre- 
caution, six  soldiers  arc  detailed  to  guard  them. 
35 
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The  provost  Marshall  stands  guard  at  the  door. 

doster  is  seated  at  defense  table. 

At   Rise:    prisoners   stand   hooded   in  prisoners' 

dock. 

hunter.  Remove  the  hoods. 

burnett.  (Reading  from  list)  Louis  Payne,  (guard  in  the 
prisoners'  dock  removes  the  hood  from  payne,  who  stands 
for  a  moment,  blinking,  then  sits  down.)  George  Atzerodt. 
(atzerodt  is  unhooded  and  sits  down.)  David  Herold .  (The 
hood  is  removed,  herold  sits  down.)  Doctor  Samuel  Mudd. 
(mudd  is  unhooded  and  sits  down.)    Michael  O'Laughlin. 
(o'laughlin    is    unhooded    and    sits.)    Edward    Spangler. 
(spangler   is  unhooded  and   sits  down.)    Samuel   Arnold. 
(arnold  is  unhooded  and  sits.)    Mary   Surratt.    (mary  is 
unhooded  and  sits  down.) 
hunter.  Admit  counsel  for  Mary  Surratt. 
provost  marshal.  (Calls)  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson. 
officer.  (Opens,  door  and  repeats  name)  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son. 

(reverdy  johnson  enters,  placing  his  briefcase  and  papers 
on  defense  table.  He  turns  to  face  general  hunter.) 

reverdy.  I  appear  as  counsel  for  Mary  Surratt. 

(There  is  a  general  murmur  among  the  Commisssion.) 

hunter.  In  relation  to  Mr.  Johnson  appearing  here  as 
Counsel  for  Mrs.  Surratt — I  have  a  note  from  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  which  I  shall  read.  (He  picks 
up  note  and  reads)  "I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  as  an  officer  and 
member  of  the  Commission  to  object  to  the  admission  of 
Reverdy  Johnson  as  Counsel  before  this  court.  I  believe  it 
to  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  court  and  the  accused  that 
he  withdraw  from  the  case." 

reverdy.  May  it  please  the  court.  I  should  like  to  ask  what 
member  makes  this  objection? 

hunter.  It  was  General  Harris.  And  I  should  like  to  add 
that,  if  he  had  not  made  it,  I  should  have  made  it  myself. 
reverdy.  And  may  I  ask  on  what  grounds  the  member  makes 
his  objection? 
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Harris.  (Note:  Members  of  the  Commission  remain  seated 
throughout  this  Act)  Mr.  President,  I'll  answer  that  myself. 
First,  I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  have  not 
been  influenced  by  any  personal  reasons.  I  have  known  him 
only  as  an  eminent  public  figure  of  our  country.  But  when 
an  active  representative  of  the  Government  voluntarily  takes 
advantage  of  his  position  to  champion  a  traitor  and  discredit 

his  country — then  I  say 

reverdy.  (Interrupting)  May  I  interrupt  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  as  filled  with  revulsion  at  this  murder 
of  my  President  as  any  one  of  you.  But  I  am  filled  with 
equal  revulsion,  as  would  Lincoln  himself  be,  if  he  were 
alive,  at  the  idea  of  sacrificing  an  innocent  woman  in  place  of 
the  guilty. 

Harris.  I  have  not  finished.  I  say  a  man  who,  unsolicited, 
offers  his  services  to  traitors,  violates  his  oath  of  loyalty  and 
renders  himself  unacceptable  to  this  court. 
reverdy.  Gentlemen,  I  am  confused.  Am  I  on  trial?  Who 
gives  you  the  jurisdiction  to  declare  me  incompetent  to  ap- 
pear before  you?  By  what  right  do  you  decide  upon  my 
loyalty  ? 

hunter.  We  are  empowered,  by  the  order  constituting  this 
Commission,  to  establish  our  own  laws  and  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Harris.  And  wehave  agreed  that  all  counsel  must  take  the 
oath  of  loyalty. 

reverdy.  I  have  taken  that  oath  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  I  have  taken  it  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  I  have  taken  it  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — and  it  would  be  a  little  singular  if  one  who  has  a 
right  to  appear  in  all  the  courts  of  the  country,  and  before 
the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Government  whose  law 
creates  Judges  and  Armies  and  courts  martial — could  not 
appear  before  you! 

Harris.  The  oath  of  loyalty  and  the  defense  of  traitors  are 
contradictory. 

reverdy.  I  do  not  think  that  in  defending  Mary  Surratt  I 
am  any  more  disloyal  than  is  any  member  of  this  court  dis- 
loyal in  giving  her  a  fair  trial. 

Harris.  Is  that  an  intimation  that  she'll  not  receive  a   fair 
trial  ? 
holden.  It  sounded  to  me  like  an  intentional  slur. 
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reverdy.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that  no  such  intimation  was 

intended. 

hunter.  And  none  will  be  tolerated. 

reverdy.  I  have  said  that  no  insult  was  intended.  I  can  say 

no  more.  I  request  to  be  admitted. 

(general  hunter  and  the  commission  confer.  There  are 
signs  of  dissension.) 

Wallace.  I  suppose  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  you  have 

taken  the  oath? 

reverdy.   I  believe  it  is.  However,  I  am  willing  to  take  it 

again. 

(commission  discusses  the  point  among  themselves  and 
come  to  a  decision.) 

harris.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  desire  to  place  the  fairness 
of  this  trial  above  all  other  considerations.  I  made  my  ob- 
jection in  no  spirit  of  ill-will  or  bad  feeling.  I  withdraw  it 
in  the  same  temper. 

hunter.  (To  clerk)  See  that  General  Harris'  remarks  are 
entered  on  the  record.  (To  reverdy)  The  court  accepts  your 
petition,  Mr.  Johnson. 

reverdy.  I  appear,  then,  as  counsel  for  Mary  Surratt.  (He 
sits  down.) 

hunter.  Will  you  proceed,  General  Holden? 
holden.  I  will  call  Major  Henry  Rathbone  to  the  stand. 
provost  marshal.  Major  Henry  Rathbone ! 
officer.   (Repeats  name  at  entrance)   Major  Henry  Rath- 
bone, 

(major  rathbone,  a  young  officer  in  full-dress  uniform, 
enters.  He  salutes  general  hunter.) 

provost  marshal.  Do  you  affirm  that  the  evidence  you  shall 

give  in  the  case  now  in  hearing  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 

truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth? 

rathbone.  I  do.  (He  takes  chair  in  witness  stand  and  makes 

all  his  answers  facing  the  Commission.) 

holden.   Will  you   state  to  the  Court   whether  or  not  you 

were   in   the   box  with   the   President   on   the   night   of   his 

assassination  at  Ford's  Theater? 
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RATHBOXE.    I   was. 

holden.  Where  was  the  door  to  the  box? 
rathbone.  Right  in  back  of  the  President. 
holdex.  Will  you  state  what  happened  during  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act  ? 

rathboxe.  I  was  watching  the  action  on  the  stage  very  in- 
tently when  I  heard  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  behind  me.  I 
looked  around  and  through  the  smoke  I  saw  a  man  stand- 
ing in  back  of  the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  slumped  down 
in  his  chair.  The  man  shouted  something  which  I  thovg 

was  "Thus  will  it  ever  be  with  Tyrants" 

holdex'.  "Thus  will  it  ever  be  with  tyrants"  ? 
rathboxe.  I  believe  that  is  what  he  said.  I  sprang  forward 
and  seized  him.  He  made  a  violent  thrust  at  my  breast  with 
a  dagger.  I  attempted  to  hold  him,  but  my  arm  was  bleeding 
and  he  managed  to  free  himself.  Then  he  leaped  over  the 
edge  of  the  box  to  the  stage  below. 

holdex.  Did  Booth  have  the  dagger  in  his  hand  when  he 
leaped  to  the  stage? 

rathboxe.  No,  sir,  he  dropped  it  in  the  box. 
holdex.  Did  you  pick  it  up? 

rathboxe.  I  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  the  officer  in  charge. 
holdex.  Will  you  identify  this  weapon?  Examine  it  closely. 
rathboxe.  It's  the  one  I  picked  up  in  the  box — the  dagger 
the  man  Booth  used  to  free  himself  in  our  struggle. 
holdex'.  I  offer  this  dagger  as  exhibit  one  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. That  will  be  all.  Your  witness. 
reverdy.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mary  Surratt? 
hunter.  Turn  and  look  at  the  prisoner.  (  rathboxe  turns  in 
his  chair  to  face  MARY.)  The  prisoner  will  stand. 

(  mary  rises.  She  is  wearing  a  simple  dress  that  drapes  in 
graceful  folds  to  the  floor.) 

rathboxe.  I've  never  "seen  the  woman  before. 

hunter.  The  prisoner  will  be  seated. 

dr.  doster.  (Counsel  for  payne  and  atzerodt.  He  rises)  Do 

you  recognize  the  prisoner  Payne  or  any  of  the  accused?- 

rathboxe.   I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen  any  of  them 

before. 

reverdy.  Xo  further  questions. 
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(rathbone  salutes  hunter  and  goes  out.) 

holden.  I  will  call  Louis  Weichman  to  the  stand. 

provost    marshal.     (Calling)     Louis    Weichman!     (louis 

weichman  enters  and  crosses  briskly  to  witness  stand.)  Do 

you  affirm  that  the  testimony  you  shall  give  in  the  case  now 

in  hearing  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 

but  the  truth  ? 

louis.  I  do.  (He  sits  up  straight  and  faces  hunter.) 

holden.  Are  you  acquainted  with   Mrs,  Surratt? 

louis.  I  am. 

hunter.  The  prisoner  will  stand,  (mary  rises.)  Is  that  she? 

louis.   (Turning — whispers)   Yes,  sir. 

hunter.  The  prisoner  will  be  seated. 

(mary  sits  and  holden  continues.) 

holden.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  Louis  Payne? 

hunter.  The  prisoner  Payne  will  stand.  Turn  and  look  at 

him. 

louis.  (Turns  in  his  chair  and  faces  the  prisoners.  He  points 

him  out)  That  is  he. 

hunter.  The  prisoner  will  be  seated. 

holden.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prisoners  David  Herold 

and  George  Atzerodt? 

louis.  (Pointing)  That  is  Atzerodt — that  is  David  Herold. 

(He  turns  back  to  face  Commission)  The  others  involved — 

I  never  saw  them  before. 

holden.  When  did  you  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  those 

you  recognize? 

louis.    When   John   brought   them   home   to   board   at   his 

mother's  in  March  of  this  year. 

holden.  Did  Booth  frequently  meet  these  men  at  Mrs.  Sur- 

ratt's  ? 

louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.  Did  they  talk  freely  in  the  presence  of  others? 

louis.  They  usually  met  in  Johnny's  room. 

holden.  And  you  were  excluded  from  these  meetings? 

louis.  Always. 

holden.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  know  of  these  secret  meetings? 

louis.  Always. 

holden.  Did  she  encourage  her  son's  friendship  with  Booth? 
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louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.  When  did  you  last  see  John  Wilkes  Booth  alive? 
louis.  About  an  hour  or  so  before  the  President  was  assas- 
sinated. 

holden.  Where  did  you  see  him? 
louis.  In  Mrs.  Surratt's  living  room. 
holden.  Do  you  know  why  he  called? 
louis.  Mrs.  Surratt  had  sent  for  him. 
holden.  She  sent  for  him? 
louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.  Do  you  know  what  they  discussed? 
louis.  No,  sir.  Mrs.  Surratt  asked  me  to  leave  them  alone. 
holden.   Did  she   state  any  reason   for  wanting  a   private 
interview  ? 

louis.  She  said  she  had  important  business  to  discuss. 
holden.  She  sent  for  him  an  hour  before  the  assassination 
to  discuss  a  private  and  important  matter? 
louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.    (Picks  up  dagger  from  table)   Can  you   identify 
this  weapon? 
louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.  Will  you  state  where  you  first  saw  it  ? 
louis.  I  found  it  hidden  under  John  Surratt's  mattress. 
holden.  What  day  was  this? 
louis.  Friday  the  fourteenth. 
holden.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 
louis.  I  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Surratt. 
holden.  Did  you  tell  her  where  you  had  found  it? 
louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.  Did  she  take  the  dagger  from  you? 
louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.  What  did  she  do  with  it? 
louis.  She  hid  it  in  some  knitting  she  had. 
holden.  (Displays  piece  of  knitting  from  table  of  exhibits) 
Is  this  the  knitting? 
louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.  I  offer  this  as  exhibit  two.   (To  louisJ  Was  this 
just  prior  to  her  interview  with  Booth? 
louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.  Did  you  see  this  dagger  after  Booth  had  left  her 
home? 
louis.  No,  sir. 
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holden.   Did   Mary   Surratt  admit  to  you   she  intended  to 

furnish  Booth  with  this  weapon? 

louis.  I  didn't  hear  any  part  of  the  interview.  I  had  been 

asked  to  leave. 

holden.  Was  John  Surratt  at  home  when  Booth  arrived? 

louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.   But  Booth  called  on   Mrs.   Surratt? 

louis.  Yes,  sir. 

holden.  Were  you  present  with  Mrs.  Surratt  when  Payne 

was  captured? 

louis.  I  was. 

holden.  Did  you  recognize  him  the  night  he  returned? 

louis.  I  did. 

holden.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt? 

louis.  She  said  she  didn't. 

holden.  That  will  be  all.  Your  witness. 

reverdy.   (From  his  table)  How  long  have  you  boarded  at 

Mary  Surratt's? 

(louis  turns  to  reverdy.) 

hunter.  Face  the  Court. 

(louis  turns  from  reverdy  to  face  Commission.) 

louis.  Since  I  left  school. 

reverdy.  Were  you  a  classmate  of  John  Surratt's? 

louis.  Yes,  sir. 

reverdy.   Exactly  when  did  you  first  come  to  live  at  Mrs. 

Surratt's  ? 

louis.  About  four  years  ago. 

reverdy.  Did  John  Surratt  bring  you  home  with  him  after 

leaving  school? 

louis.  Yes,  sir. 

reverdy.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  almost  every 

day  at  his  mother's? 

louis.  Yes,  sir. 

reverdy.  Was  he  frequently  in  your  room  and  you  in  his? 

louis.  We  .  .  .  had  the  same  room. 

reverdy.  You  had  the  same  room?  Did  you  share  the  same 

bed? 

louis.  Yes. 
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reverdy.  Were  you  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Surratt's? 
louis.  We  had  been  friends  for  over  seven  years. 
reverdy.  During  the  whole  of  that  period,  did  you  at  any 
time  suspect  him  of  plotting  with  Booth  to  assassinate  the 
President  ? 

louis.  I  would  have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
suspect  John  Surratt  of  murder. 

reverdy.  You  went  to  school  together — you  roomed  to- 
gether— you  ate  together — you  slept  together.  If  John  Sur- 
ratt were  involved  in  such  a  plot,  wouldn't  you  have  been 
more  likely  to  have  known  about  it  than  his  own  mother? 
Burnett.  I  object  to  that  question.  The  witness  is  not  on 
trial  for  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy. 

reverdy.  If  the  Court  pleases — I  wish  to  show  that  if  Louis 
Weichman  did  not  suspect  the  plot — it  supports  the  theory 
that  Mary  Surratt  had  even  less  opportunity  to  suspect  one. 
burnett.  The  witness'  answer  at  best  would  be  an  assump- 
tion. I've  yet  to  find  assumption  constituting  evidence. 
hunter.  Objection  sustained. 

reverdy.  You  stated  that  you  found  a  dagger  hidden  under 
John  Surratt's  mattress? 
louis.  I  did. 

reverdy.  And  that  you  took  the  dagger  to  Mrs.  Surratt? 
louis.  I  did. 
reverdy.  Why? 

louis.  I  .  .  .  thought  she  ought  to  know. 
reverdy.  Why? 

hunter.  What  is  the  purpose  of  these  questions? 
reverdy.  The  witness  has  stated  that  he  was  suspicious  of 
John  Surratt.  I  would  like  to  know  then  what  motivated  his 
taking  that  weapon  to  Mrs.  Surratt. 

burnett.  The  fact  that  he  gave  the  dagger  to  IVIrs.  Surratt 
is  all  that  concerns  this  Court.  What  he  felt  or  what  he  be- 
lieved or  what  emotion  he  experienced  can't  possibly  alter 
that  fact. 

hunter.  The  motives  are  irrelevant.  Continue. 
reverdy.   Did  you   see   Mary   Surratt  give   that   dagger   to 
Booth  ? 

louis.  No,  sir. 

reverdy.  Did  you  hear  any  part  of  her  conversation  with 
Booth  ? 
louis.  I  was  asked  to  leave. 
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reverdy.  Then,  for  all  you  know,  they  could  have  talked 
about  anything  under  the  sun. 

burnett.  I  hardly  think  she  would  have  sent  Booth  an  ur- 
gent message  an  hour  before  the  assassination  to  discuss  the 
weather. 

reverdy.  Were  you  offered  part  of  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lar reward  to  testify  at  this  trial? 
holden.  I  object  to  that  question. 
louis.  I  should  like  to  answer  it. 
hunter.  You  may  answer,  then. 

louis.  I  offered  my  services  to  the  Government  with  no 
thought  of  reward,  because  I  considered  it  a  patriotic  duty. 
reverdy.  Did  you  consider  your  duty  to  a  woman  who  had 
befriended  you? 

louis.  Mrs.  Surratt  forfeited  my  friendship  by  placing  me 
in  this  position.  If  I  must  choose  between  friendship  and  my 
Government,  I  choose  my  Government. 
reverdy.  No  further  questions. 

holden.  That  will  be  all.  (louis  rises  and  crosses  to  door, 
passes  mary  without  turning  his  head.)  I  will  call  Captain 
William  Smith  to  the  stand. 
provost  marshal.  Captain  William  Smith. 
officer.  Captain  William  Smith. 

(smith  enters,  salutes  hunter  and  is  sworn  in.) 

holden.   State  whether  or  not  on  the  night  of  April  the 

fourteenth,  following  the  assassination,  you  took  possession 

of  the  house  of  Mary  Surratt  in  this  city. 

smith.  I  did. 

holden.  Can  you  identify  the  prisoner? 

holden.  The  prisoner  will  rise  to  her  feet. 

(mary  stands  again.) 

smith.  (Points  to  mary)  There  she  is. 

(mary  sits  down.) 

holden.  State  what  occurred  that  night. 

smith.  About  an  hour  after  the  President  had  been  shot,  we 

went  to  Booth's  hotel  and  found  a  letter  in  his  room. 
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holden.  Is  this  the  letter?  (He  shows  smith  a  letter.) 

smith.  Yes,  sir — it  has  the  names  in  it. 

holden.  I  offer  this  as  exhibit  three.  Continue. 

smith.  Well,  as  soon  as  we  knew  the  names  of  them  mixed 

up  in  it,  we  went  right  over  to  Mrs.  Surratt's. 

burnett.  What  did  you  find  there? 

smith.    The   house   was   dark  and   the   shades   drawn — but 

there  was  a  light  on  the  inside.  WTe  surrounded  the  place  and 

broke  in.  Mrs.  Surratt  was  there,  but  the  others  had  made  a 

getaway.   While   I   was   searching  the  house,   Louis   Payne 

came  back.  He  didn't  know  there  was  soldiers  inside.  I  guess 

he  was  almighty  surprised. 

burnett.  Will  you  point  out  the  prisoner? 

smith.  (Turns  and  points  finger  at  payne)  That's  him. 

holden.  What  did  Payne  say  when  he  saw  the  soldiers? 

smith.  He  asked  for  Mrs.  Surratt. 

holden.  State  what  he  said. 

smith.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  with  Mrs.  Surratt  and 

he  said  he  came  to  dig  a  ditch  for  her. 

burnett.  Was  Mrs.  Surratt  present? 

smith.  Yes,  sir. 

burnett.  Did  you  ask  her  if  she  knew  the  man? 

smith.  Oh,  I  asked  her,  all  right.  But  she  denied  it. 

holden.  What  were  her  exact  words? 

smith.  She  looked  at  him  and  said  "I  don't  know  the  man 

nor  did  I  send  for  anyone." 

burnett.   Was  he  standing  in   full  view  of  her  when  she 

denied  knowing  him? 

smith.  She  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 

holden.  Did  you  search  the  house? 

smith.  Yes,  sir.  I   found  a  rifle,  a  coil  of  rope,  letters  of 

Booth's  and  a  picture. 

holden.  Is  this  the  picture  of  Booth  you  found  in  Mary 

Surratt's  house? 

smith.  (Leaning  over  to  take  picture)  This  is  it,  all  right. 

holden.  Will  you  read  what  is  written  on  the  back  of  it? 

smith.  (Reads)  "Thus  will  it  ever  be  with  tyrants,  Virginia 

the  Mighty." 

holden.  Thank  you.  I  offer  this  as  exhibit  four.  (Turns  to 

reverdy)  That  will  be  all.  Your  witness. 

reverdy.  I  ask  you  to  state  to  the  Commission  whether,  in 
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this  letter  you  found  in  Booth's  room,  Mrs.  Surratt's  name 
was  mentioned? 
smith.  The  name  Surratt  was. 
reverdy.  Not  specifically  Mary  Surratt? 
smith.  No. 

reverdy.  When  the  prisoner  Payne  came  to  the  house  the 
night  you  arrested  Mrs.  Surratt — how  was  he  dressed? 
smith.  (Without  hesitation)  Grey  coat,  a  cap  made  out  of 
a  shirt  sleeve  on  his  head,  a  sweater  and  a  good  pair  of 
boots,  with  black  pants  tucked  in. 

reverdy.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  anyone  who  had  ever  seen 
him  before  would  recognize  him  in  such  a  garb  ? 
smith.  It  most  certainly  is. 

reverdy.  A  person  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him 
fairly  well  dressed? 
smith.  Certainly. 

reverdy.  Was  there  a  light  in  the  hallway  at  the  time? 
smith.  There  was.  The  light  was  turned  on  at  full  head. 
reverdy.  You  say  the  prisoner,  Payne,  wore  a  gray  coat? 
smith.  That's  what  I  said — Confederate  gray. 
reverdy.  How  do  you  know  it  was  gray? 
smith.  How  do  you  know  anything  but  from  memory? 
reverdy.  I  am  simply  asking  you  how  you  know. 
smith.   By  the  way  anyone  would  recognize  a  thing  after 
they've  seen  it  once.  By  the  impression  that  was  made  on  the 
memory  at  the  time. 

reverdy.  Are  you  certain  that  the  coat  was  not  brown  and 
white — mixed  ? 
smith.  I  am  certain. 

reverdy.  Are  you  equally  certain  that  the  coat  was  Confed- 
erate gray? 

smith.  I  said  before  that  I  am  certain. 

reverdy.  Answer  my  question.  I  am  not  asking  what  you 
said  before.  I  want  the  answer  to  the  question  I  am  asking 
now. 

smith.  I  don't  know  that  I'm  called  on  to  repeat  the  same 
thing  more  than  three  or  four  times. 
reverdy.  Then  you  repeat  that  he  wore  a  gray  coat? 
smith.  Yes! 

reverdy.  (Takes  coat  from  table  and  crosses  to  Commission 
with  it)  I  ask  the  Commission  to  observe  the  coat  taken  from 
the  prisoner  Payne,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest — and  so  marked. 
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You  will  observe  that  it  is  a  brown  and  white  coat.  And  not 
gray.  I  offer  this  as  defense  exhibit  A.  (He  leaves  it  on  ex- 
hibit table  and  returns  to  his  seat)  I  wish  to  repeat  a  ques- 
tion. If  you  saw  a  man  who  was  customarily  well-dressed 
present  himself  in  the  night  with  a  sleeve  pulled  over  his  head 
and  his  pants  tucked  into  his  boots — would  you  immediately 
recognize  him? 
smith.  Certainly  I  would. 

REVERDY.   HOW? 

smith.  You  can  always  recognize  a  person  after  you've  seen 

him  once. 

reverdy.  But  you  couldn't  remember  the  right  color  of  his 

coat  once  you'd  seen  it  ? 

smith.  The  light  in  the  hall  was  dim.  I  couldn't  see  as  clearly 

as — 

reverdy.  The  light  in  the  hall  was  dim!  Xo  more  questions. 

holden.  That  will  be  all.  (  smith  salutes  and  exits)  Bring  in 

Henry  Von  Steinacker ! 

provost  marshal.  Henry  Von  Steinacker. 

officer.    (Off  stage)   Henry  Yon   Steinacker. 

(vox  steinacker  is  ushered  in  and  takes  oath.) 

holden.  State  your  name. 

steinacker.  Lieutenant  Henry  Von  Steinacker. 

holden.  Have  you  or  have  you  not  for  the  past  few  years 

been  in  the  service  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  ? 

steinacker.   I  joined  the   Southern   forces  at  the  outbreak 

of  the  rebellion. 

holden.  Where  were  you  stationed  during  your  service  with 

the  Confederate  Army  ? 

steinacker.  Andersonville,  Georgia. 

holden.  How  were  Xorthern  prisoners  treated  there? 

steinacker.  The  sick  and  the  wounded  had  their  shoes  taken 

from  them  and  were  forced  to  live  in  a  swamp.  They  had  to 

sleep  in  mud  without  blankets  or  shelter. 

holden.  Were  they  given  enough  to  eat  ? 

steinacker.  Very  little. 

holden.  What  do  you  mean  by  "very  little"  ? 

steinacker.  Two  ounces  of  salt  pork  and  a  little  corn  meal 

once  every  twenty-four  hours. 

holden.  Was  the  salt  pork  palatable? 
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steinackf.k.  It  was  alive. 
h olden.  You  mean  rancid  .  .  .  rotten? 
steinacker.  With  maggots. 

reverdy.  (Springs  to  his  feet,  thundering)  I  object  to  this 
whole  line  of  questioning!  It  is  intended  to  prejudice  a  Com- 
mission made  up  of  Northern  officers  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  present  testimony.  Mary  Surratt  is  not  on  trial  to  an- 
swer for  the  crimes  and  offenses  of  an  Army  of  which  she 
was  not  a  member !  Nor  is  she  on  trial  for  being  born  in  the 
South. 

Burnett.  If  the  court  pleases — I  will  make  a  single  remark. 
History  itself  attests  how  kindred  are  the  crimes  of  rebellion 
against  a  nation  and  the  assassination  of  its  chief  magistrate. 
reverdy.  According  to  that  reasoning,  every  man  who  took 
up  the  Southern  cause  did  so  to  assassinate  the  President. 
burnett.  Everybody  who  entered  into  the  rebellion  entered 
into  it  to  assassinate  everybody  else  that  represented  the 
Government  whether  it  was  in  the  field — the  navv — or  in  the 
White  House. 

reverdy.  But,  gentlemen — Mary  Surratt  did  not  belong  to 
the  Army. 

holden.  I  think  the  testimony  is  germane. 
hunter.  Overruled. 

reverdy.  General  Hunter,  I  protest  against — 
hunter.  Objection  overruled ! 

holden.  How  many  Northern  prisoners  were  held  at  An- 
dersonville? 

steinacker.  In  the  neighborhood  of  thirty-two  thousand. 
holden.  What  medical  treatment  was  given  the  wounded? 
von  steinacker.  Very  little. 
holden.  Will  you  be  more  specific? 

steinacker.  They  were  given  some  pine-pitch  and  a  few 
pills.  We  averaged  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  deaths  a  day. 
Men  would  die  in  the  morning  and  maybe  the  next  day 
they'd  come  around  and  throw  them  into  a  wagon  with  long 
wood  pitchforks. 

reverdy.  General  Hunter — I  object!  The  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  has  nothing  .  .  . 

hunter.  Mr.  Johnson — the  court  has  overruled  your  objec- 
tion. If  you  do  not  wish  to  abide  by  its  decisions,  then  tender 
your  withdrawal. 
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(reverdy  sits  down.) 

holden.  Did  you  know  the  Southern  actor,  John  Wilkes 
Booth  ? 

STEINACKER.    I  did. 

holden.  Do  you  recognize  the  features  of  Booth  from  this 
picture?  (Shozus  him  picture.) 
steinacker.  That's  Booth. 
holden.  When  did  you  see  him  last? 

steinacker.  In  Virginia  about  six  months  ago  .  .  .  last  No- 
vember. 

holden.  State  the  circumstances. 

steinacker.  I  had  been  given  a  furlough,  and  on  my  way 
home  I  stopped  off  at  an  inn  near  Richmond.  Booth  was 
staying  there  the  night,  and  we  got  to  talking.  I  happened 
to  mention  that  things  looked  pretty  gloomy  for  us.  Booth 
said  it  didn't  make  any  difference,  that  Old  Abe  would  go 
up  the  spout  and  the  Confederacy  would  gain  its  independ- 
ence. 

Wallace.  What  did  he  mean  by  "go  up  the  spout"? 
steinacker.  It's  a  common  expression  meaning  that  he'd  be 
killed. 

holden.  Did  he  say  who  his  confederates  were? 
steinacker.  He  mentioned  two  of  them. 
holden.  Do  you  recall  the  names  of  the  two  he  mentioned? 

STEINACKER.   I   do. 

holden.  Who  were  they? 

steinacker.    John   Surratt  .  .   .  and   his  mother  .   .  .   Mrs. 

Mary  Surratt. 

holden.  That  will  be  all.  Your  witness. 

(reverdy's  voice  is  vibrant  with  anger  as  lie  takes  his  zvii- 
ness.) 

reverdy.  What  is  your  name  ? 

steinacker.  I  gave  my  name.  Lieutenant  Henry  Yon  Stein- 
acker. 

(Following  established  procedure,  the  witness  answers  all 
questions  with  his  back  to  reverdy. ) 

reverdy.  When  exactlv  did  vou  serve  at  Andersonville? 
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STEINAcker.  From  January,  1863,  until  about  November  of 
the  same  year. 

reverdy.  On  whose  staff  did  you  serve?  (von  STEINACKER 
looks  at  h olden ^   Under  zvhose  command? 
steinacker.    (Hesitates)    Under  .  .  .  General   Jubal    Bent- 
ley. 
reverdy.  Under  General  Jubal  Bentlcy? 

STEINACKER.    YeS,   Sir. 

REVERDY.  Are  you  a  prisoner  of  war  held  in  this  building? 
hol'den.  I  object  to  that  question.  I  don't  see  what  that  has 
to  do  with  the  case. 
hunter.   Sustained. 

reverdy.  Were  you  offered  your  freedom  to  testify  at  this 
trial ? 

Burnett.  And  I  object.  Counsel  has  no  grounds  for  making 
such  an  accusation. 
hunter.   Objection  sustained. 

reverdy.  When  were  you  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to 
Washington? 

holden.  Objection.  Mr.  Johnson  is  assuming  evidence  that 
has  not  been  given. 

hunter.  If  it  is  your  purpose,  Mr.  Johnson,  to  impeach  the 
Government's  witness,  do  so  in  the  proper  manner. 
reverdy.   Have  I  the  court's  permission  to  bring  in  a  new- 
witness  to  refute  this  man's  testimony? 

hunter.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  court  to  assist  both  prosecu- 
tion and  defense  in  securing  witnesses.  It  is  our  intention 
to  abide  by  it. 

reverdy.  Then  I  should  like  to  give  instructions  to  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal.  (He  leaves  his  table  and  whispers  a  few  words 

tO  PROVOST  MARSHAL^ 

holden.  (Apprehensively)  If  counsel  for  the  defense  wishes 
the  court  to  secure  witnesses,  he  should  submit  a  list  to  the 
Commission  in  advance. 
REVERDY.  This  will  cause  no  delay. 

hunter.  Do  you  wish  to  question  this  witness  further? 
reverdy.  No  more  questions. 

holden.  That  will  be  all.  (von  steinacker  leaves  stand  and 
hurries  away,  provost  marshal  escorts  him  out  and  does  not 
return  for  a  few  moments,  holden  rises  and  turns  to  Coin- 
mission)  If  it  please  the  court — the  prosecution  did  not  an- 
ticipate  the   speed   with,  which  this   morning's   examination 
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would  be  concluded.  I  find  I  have  not  sufficient  witnesses 
present  to  continue  the  hearing.  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn 
until  tomorrow. 

reverdy.   Surely  the  Judge  Advocate  expected  to  use  more 
than  four  witnesses  at  this  morning's  session? 
holden.   The  prosecution  has  nowhere  near  concluded  its 
case.  It  would  be  most  irregular  to  allow  the  defense  to  in- 
troduce witnesses  at  this  point. 

reverdy.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission — 
an  adjournment  at  this  time  will  needlessly  delay  this  trial. 
I  have  a  number  of  witnesses  I  can  use  to  finish  out  this 
morning's  hearings. 

kautz.  General  Holden — I  can  see  no  serious  objection  to 
hearing  the  defense's  witnesses. 
hunter.  Call  your  witness. 

reverdy.  (Seeing  provost  marshal  return)  If  the  court 
pleases — I  have  requested  the  Provost  Marshal  to  bring  here 
a  prisoner  of  war  held  by  the  Government  in  this  building. 
I  saw  him  here  in  his  cell,  when  conferring  with  my  client. 
I  will  call  General  Jubal  Bentley  to  the  stand. 
provost  marshal.  General  Jubal  Bentley. 
officer.  General  Jubal  Bentley. 

(general  bentley  is  brought  in.  He  wears  a  rather  shabby 
Confederate  uniform.  The  button  is  missing  from  the  collar, 
which  he  nervously  tries  to  hold  together  while  on  the  stand. 
Before  sivcaring  him  in,  general  holden  hands  general 
hunter  a  note  he  has  been  writing.) 

reverdy.  Will  you  state  your  full  name? 

bentley.   (Turns  to  reverdy J   My  name  is  Major  General 

Jubal  Bentley  of  the  Confederate  Army.  I  am  a  prisoner  of 

war,  captured  at  Nashville  about  the  fifteenth  of  January 

and  held  here  since  that  time. 

hunter.  (Who  has  been  busily  engaged  in  conferring  with 

fellow  members)  Face  the  court ! 

howe.   Mr.   President  and  members  of  the   Commission !  I 

should  like  to  make  a  motion. 

hunter.  State  it. 

howe.  It  is  well  known  to  me  and  to  every  loyal  officer  of  the 

Army — that  the  witness  now  on  the  stand  was  educated  at 

the  National  Military  Academy  at  Government  expense.  He 
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took  the  oath  of  allegiance  when  he  was  first  given  his  com- 
mission. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  forgot  his  debt, 
he  returned  to  the  South — 

Harris.  I  move  that  he  be  ejected  from  this  court. 
howe.    ...  he  comes  to  testify  here,   his  hands   red   with 
blood  of  his  northern  countrymen.  I  consider  his  presence 
here  an  insult  to  every  officer  on  this  Commission. 
Harris.  And  I  regard  it  as  a  contemptuous  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Johnson. 

reverdy.  May  I  remind  the  court  that  the  prosecution  itself 
has  introduced  witnesses  who  have  borne  arms  against  the 
Government.  What,  then,  makes  my  witness  different? 
howe.  He  is  incompetent  to  testify! 

reverdy.  I  think  the  Judge  Advocate  will  bear  me  out  on 
this  point  of  the  law :  before  a  witness  can  be  rendered  in- 
competent, he  must  have  been  convicted  by  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. 

clendenin.  If  the  witness  cannot  legally  be  declared  incom- 
petent, I  don't  see  how  we  can  vote  on  the  motion. 
Wallace.  Let  the  witness  testify — for  the  sake  of  this  in- 
vestigation— not  out  of  consideration  for  the  witness. 
howe.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 
hunter.  You  may  proceed. 

reverdy.  (Sits)  Are  you  acquainted  with  Henry  Von  Stein- 
acker  ? 

bentley.   I  .  .  . 
hunter.  Face  the  court! 
bentley.  I  am. 

reverdy.  While  under  your  command,  was  this  Von  Stein- 
acker  ever  court-martialled?  If  so,  what  was  the  charge? 
holden.  Objection.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  he  were  court- 
martialled,  the  records  of  such  a  trial  would  have  to  be  pre- 
sented here  to  discredit  his  testimony. 

eurnett.   It's  my  opinion  that  there  weren't  any  courts  in 
Virginia  that  could  try  a  dog. 
hunter.  Objection  sustained. 

reverdy.  Von  Steinacker  has  testified  that  he  served  under 
your  command  at  Andersonville  Prison,  Georgia.  When  were 
you  stationed  at  Andersonville  ? 

bentley.  I  was  never  at  Andersonville.  Confederate  records 
will  show  that. 
burnett.   I  object  to  this  line  of  questioning.  Counsel  in- 
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sinuates  that  Yon  Steinacker  is  a  perjured  witness — that  he 
was  either  coerced  or  bribed  by  the  Government  to  give  tes- 
timony. 

reverdy.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  insinuating.  Yon  Stein- 
acker is  a  liar  coached  to  perjure  himself  on  the  stand.  He 
was  not  an  officer  under  General  Bentley — he  was  a  private 
— he  was  not  in  Andersonville  or  Richmond  and  he  never 
heard  of  Mary  Surratt  in  his  whole  miserable  life. 
hunter.  I  believe,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  you  owe  this  court  an 
apology. 

reverdy.  I  owe  no  apology  for  trying  to  expose  perjury. 
hunter.  You  have  made  accusations  .  .  .  that  is  all.  Gen- 
eral Bentley's  hearsay  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  per- 
jury. We  insist  upon  recorded  proof. 

reverdy.  Then  I  demand  a  recall  of  Yon  Steinacker  to  the 
stand. 

holden.  I'm  afraid  that's  impossible. 
reverdy.  Why? 

holden.  He's  gone.  He  was  released  when  he  went  out  that 
door. 

reverdy.  Then  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  held  in  this  building? 
holden.  He  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  gave  his  testi- 
mony voluntarily.  Once  having  given  it — there  was  no  need 
to  detain  him. 

hunter.  Do  you  wish  to  question  this  witness  further? 
reverdy.  I  wish  to  have  Yon  Steinacker  returned  here. 
holden.  I  can't  be  held  responsible  for  the  whereabouts  of 
three  or  four  hundred  witnesses. 

hunter.  You  had  ample  opportunity  to  question  Von  Stein- 
acker when  he  was  on  the  stand. 
reverdy.  You  refuse  to  recall  him? 
holden.  We  are  unable  to  recall  him. 

reverdy.  And  you  will  not  accept  the  testimony  of  General 
Bentley  to  refute  his  perjury? 
hunter.  We  will  not  accept  hearsay  as  refutation. 
reverdy.  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  If  Mary 
Surratt  is  not  to  be  given  a  fair  hearing,  why  in  God's  name 
bring  her  here  in  chains  to  suffer  a  mock  trial  ?  Wrhy  not 
save  everyone  time  and  pass  sentence  now? 
hunter.  Mr.  Johnson — if  you  find  the  manner  in  which  this 
trial  is  conducted  so  offensive,  I  have  suggested  before — and 
I  believe  I  speak  for  the  other  officers  of  the  Commission — 
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that  you  withdraw  as  counsel  for  Mary  Surratt.  We  find  the 
manner  in  which  you  are  conducting  your  case  equally  offen- 
sive. 

reverdy.  I  shall  not  withdraw. 
hunter.  Then  the  court  expects  your  apology. 
reverdy.  (Looks  at  mary  and  then  turns  to  face  Commission. 
He  is  silent  a  moment)  Gentlemen — I  offer  my  apologies. 
hunter.  Do  you  wish  to  question,  this  witness  further? 
reverdy.   There   is   nothing  he   can    say   that   will   help  my 
client. 
holden.   No  questions.  You  may  go. 

(bentley  leaves  stand,  reverdy  rises  wearily  to  his  feet.) 

reverdy.  I  will  bring  Anna  Surratt  to  the  stand. 
provost  marshal.  Anna  Surratt. 
officer.  (Offstage)  Anna  Surratt! 

(anna  is  brought  in.  She  touches  mary's  arm  before  cross- 
ing to  witness  stand  to  be  sworn  in.) 

reverdy.  Miss  Anna — are  you  acquainted  with  Louis  Weich- 
man? 

anna.   (Turning  to  face  him)   Yes,  I — 
hunter.  Face  the  court! 
anna.  Yes,  sir. 

reverdy.  Who  brought  him  to  live  at  your  mother's  home? 
anna.  My  brother,  Johnny. 

reverdy.  Were  your  brother  John  and  Louis  Weichman 
close  friends? 

anna.  They  were  until  Johnny  met  Mr.  Booth. 
reverdy.   Did  Louis  Weichman  express  any  resentment  at 
your  brother's  new   friendship? 

burnett.  I  object  to  that  question.  It's  of  no  consequence 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

reverdy.  I  will  change  the  question.  Did  your  brother  share 
the  same  room  with  Weichman  after  he  had  met  Booth  ? 
burnett.  I  object  to  that  question  also.  It's  entirely  irrele- 
vant. 

reverdy.  If  the  court  pleases — I  would  like  to  show  that  what 
motivates  Weichman's  testimony  against  the  Surratt  family 
is  something  not  quite  as  commendable  as  patriotism. 
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burnett.  The  motives  of  a  witness  are  of  no  consequence. 
It's  the  factual  testimony  that  concerns  us  here. 
hunter.  Objection  sustained. 

reverdy.  Miss  Anna,  does  your  mother  wear  spectacles? 
anna.  No,  sir.  She  was  going  to  order  a  pair,  but  I  begged 
her  not  to. 
reverdy.  Why? 

anna.  I  thought  she  was  too  young-looking  to  wear  them 
yet. 

reverdy.  Does  she  have  trouble  with  her  sight? 
anna.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  she  can't  even  recognize  friends 
on  the  street. 

reverdy.  Were  you  present  the  night  your  mother  was  ar- 
rested ? 

anna.  Yes,  sir. 

reverdy.  When  the  prisoner,  Payne,  was  brought  into  the 
house  that  night,  where  did  he  stand? 
anna.  In  the  hallway. 

reverdy.  He  did  not  come  into  the  room? 
anna.  No,  sir. 

reverdy.  Was  the  light  in  the  hallway  up? 
anna.  No,  sir.  It  was  dim. 
reverdy.  That  will  be  all.  Thank  you,  Miss  Anna. 

(anna  starts  to  rise.) 

holden.  One  moment,  young  lady.  Can  you  name  anyone 
besides  the  prisoner,  Payne,  whom  your  mother  ever  failed 
to  recognize? 

anna.  I  can  name  several. 
holden.  One  is  all  I  am  asking. 
anna.  Father  Wiget.  (She  starts  to  rise  again.) 
holden.    I'll  tell  you  when  you  can   leave.   Were  you  ac- 
quainted with  John  Wilkes  Booth? 
anna.  I  knew  him. 

holden.  Was  he  a  friend  of  your  mother's  ? 
anna.  He  was  a  friend  of  Johnny's. 
holden.  Was  your  mother  friendly  with  him? 
anna.  My  mother  is  friendly  with  everyone. 
holden.   Was   she  also   friendly   with  the  prisoner,   Louis 
Payne  ? 
axna.  I  told  you  she  was  friendly  to  everyone.  She's  given 
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food  to  Northern  soldiers  as  well  as  Southern  soldiers.  She 

wouldn't  hurt  anybody. 

holden.  Did  she  object  to  these  men  meeting  in  her  home? 

anna.  I  don't  know. 

holden.  Did  your  mother  offer  to  assist  Louis  Payne  on  the 

night  of  the  assassination? 

anna.   No  .  .  .  no,  she  didn't. 

holden.   Didn't   she — in  your  hearing — offer  to  hide  their 

luggage  in  her  basement  just  before  they  started  out  on  their 

murderous  mission?  (anna  looks  at  him  without  answering) 

Well— didn't  she? 

anna.  What  did  she  ever  do  to  hurt  you  .  .  .    ? 

holden.  Answer  the  question !  (anna  buries  her  face  in  her 

hands)  I  don't  think  an  answer  will  be  necessary.  That  will 

be  all.  (anna  is  led  from  stand.) 

reverdy.  I  will  call  Father  Wiget  to  the  stand. 

provost  marshal.  Father  Wiget ! 

officer.  (Offstage)  Father  Wiget ! 

(father  wiget  enters.  He  is  a  small,  rotund  man  with  re- 
markable poise.  He  stops  for  a  moment  to  give  mary  a  reas- 
suring smile,  then  crosses  to  the  stand.) 

provost  marshal.  Do  you  affirm  the  evidence  you  shall  give 
in  the  case  now  in  hearing  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth? 
wiget.  I  do.  So  help  me  God. 

reverdy.  Will  you  state  your  residence  in  this  city? 
wiget.  (Turns  to  reverdy J  I  live  at  Gonzaga  College — 
hunter.  Direct  your  answers  to  the  Commission. 
wiget.   (Turning  back  to  face  hunterj  — at  F  Street,  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Tenth. 
reverdy.  What  are  your  duties  there? 
wiget.  Among  other  things,  I  am  president  of  the  College. 
reverdy.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mary  Surratt? 
wiget.  I  am  indeed. 

reverdy.  How  long  have  you  known  her? 
wiget.  Oh  .  .  .  for  at  least  twelve  years. 
reverdy.  How  well  have  you  known  her? 
wiget.  Very  well,  indeed. 

reverdy.  Did  you  see  her  at  any  time  during  the  day  of 
April  the  fourteenth  ? 
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wiget.  That  would  be  Good  Friday — yes — I  saw  her  in  the 
morning. 

reverdy.  Where  did  you  see  her? 
wiget.  She  was  attending  services. 

reverdy.  She  went  to  church  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the 
President  was  murdered? 
wiget.  That's  quite  right. 

reverdy.  Are  you  positive  you  saw  her  that  morning? 
wiget.  Very  positive. 

reverdy.  Why  do  you  remember  seeing  her? 
wiget.  Because  she  failed  to  see  me. 
reverdy.  You  mean  she  failed  to  recognize  you? 
wiget.  She  walked  right  past  me  in  the  vestibule  .  .  .  right 
past  me.  True,  I  was  standing  in  the  shadows,  but  she's  often 
passed  me  by  in  the  street. 

reverdy.  Father  Wiget — are  you  acquainted  with  Mary  Sur- 
ratt's  general  reputation? 

wiget.   I   am   indeed.   Accusing  her  of  this  crime   is   non- 
sense .  .  .   (He  faces  maryJ   .  .  .  pure  nonsense. 
hunter.  Face  the  court ! 
wiget.  (Faces  court)  .  .  .  pure  nonsense. 
hunter.  Confine  yourself  to  answering  the  questions ! 
wiget.  Certainly,  certainly. 
reverdy.  That  will  be  all.  Thank  you,  Father. 
holden.   You  have  stated  that  you   saw   Mary   Surratt  in 
church  on  the  morning  of  the  assassination   and  that  she 
failed  to  recognize  you? 

wiget.  I  could  have  been  a  statue  of  Saint  Joseph  for  all  she 
saw  of  me. 

holden.   She  wouldn't  have  recognized  God  himself,  with 
her  thoughts  lost  in  the  plot  of  the  assassination. 
wiget.  If  she  had  been  preoccupied  with  a  plot  to  commit 
murder,  I  hardly  think  she  would  have  come  to  a  church  to 
contemplate  it. 

holden.   She  would  have  come  to  church  that  morning  to 
deliberately  establish  evidence  of  innocence 
wiget.   Perhaps  .  .  .  but  I  hardly  think  she  has  invented 
poor  eyesight  over  a  period  of  years  in  anticipation  of  this 
trial. 

holden.  This  court  is  not  interested  in  your  personal  opin- 
ions, Father  Wiget. 
wiget.  And  that's  a  pity. 
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holden.  Have  you  ever  heard  Mary  Surratt  utter  a  single 
loyal    sentiment? 

wigkt.  Our  discussions  are  never  political. 
holdkn.  Then  for  all  you  know  of  her  political  thoughts,  her 
reputation  might  he  that  of  an  intensely  disloyal  woman? 
wigkt.  We  have  never  discussed  witchcraft.  Does  it  then  fol- 
low that  she  must  be  a  witch  ? 

hohden.  But  you  only  know  her  reputation  as  a  Christian? 
wiget.  My  clear  man,  Christianity  isn't  a  one-sided  cassock 
worn  before  an  altar.  It's  a  way  of  thinking  carried  beyond 
church  walls  .  .  .  inseparable  from  life  .  .  .  and  I  find  the 
absence  of  it  here  appalling ! 
holden.  That  will  be  all. 

wight.  (Through  clenched  teeth)  God  bless  you!  (He  strides 
from  room.) 

reverdy.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission: 
I  should  like  at  this  time  to  put  Mary  Surratt  on  the  stand 
and  request  she  be  sworn  as  a  witness. 
hunter.  Bring  the  prisoner  to  the  stand. 

(provost  marshal  unlocks  mary's  chains  and  hands  them 
to  an  officer,  mary  goes  to  witness  stand,  rubbing  her  wrists. 
She  sits  down  after  being  sworn  in.  Sits  facing  hunter  J 

provost  marshal,   (r.  of  witness)  Do  you  affirm  that  the 

evidence  you  shall  give  in  the  case  now  in  hearing  shall  be 

the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

mary.  I  do. 

reverdy.   Will  you   state  your  name   and   residence   to   the 

court  ? 

mary.  My  name  is  Mary  Surratt.  I  live  at  541  H.  Street  in 

this  city. 

reverdy.  Are  either  of  your  children  of  legal  age? 

mary.   No. 

reverdy.  Are  you  their  sole  means  of  support? 

mary.  Yes. 

reverdy.  What  do  you  do? 

mary.  I  take  in  boarders. 

reverdy.   Does  this  bring  you  in  enough  to  support  three 

people  ? 

mary.  We  manage  very  well. 

reverdy.  Did  your  son  work? 
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mary.  Occasionally. 
reverdy.  Why  occasionally? 

mary.  He  was  from  the  South.  During  the  war  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  a  Southern  boy  to  find  employment  in  the  North. 
reverdy.  How  does  it  happen  that  he  did  not  join  the  Con- 
federate Army? 

mary.  He  promised  me  that  he  wouldn't. 
reverdy.  Why? 

mary.  I   .  .   .  begged  him  not  to. 
reverdy.  Why? 

mary.  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  kill  him. 
reverdy.  How  did  your  son  meet  John  Wilkes  Booth? 
mary.  Mr.  Booth  was  playing  at  one  of  the  theaters  here. 
John  admired  him  and  waited  outside  the  stage  door.  When 
Mr.  Booth  came  out  he  spoke  to  him.  Mr.  Booth  liked  him. 
He  took  him  for  some  supper.  They  became  friends. 
reverdy.  Was  Booth  a  man  of  pleasing  manner? 
mary.    He   was   a   very   handsome   man  ...  he   had    great 
charm. 

reverdy.  Was  Mr.  Booth  the  type  of  man  who  would  use 
this  charm  to  influence  an  impressionable  younger  man? 
Harris.  I  fail  to  see  what  difference  it  makes  whether  Booth 
was  as  charming  as  Adonis  or  repugnant  as  Medusa. 
hunter.  What  is  the  purpose  of  these  questions? 
reverdy.  I  wish  to  show  why  Mary  Surratt  sent  for  Booth 
on  the  night  of  the  assassination. 

Harris.  Did  she  send  for  him  because  he  was  charming? 
reverdy.   She  sent  for  him  because  she  knew  that  Booth's 
influence  over  John  Surratt  was  greater  than  her  own. 
hunter.  Let  the  witness  answer  your  questions. 
reverdy.   Mrs.   Surratt — why  did  you  send  for  Booth  that 
night  ? 

mary.  I  felt  that  my  son  was  in  danger.  We  had  found  a 
dagger  under  his  mattress.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Booth  to  learn  if 
John  was  in  trouble. 

Harris.  Why  didn't  you  question  your  son? 
mary.  (She  hesitates)  He  was  a  strange  boy. 
Harris.   I'll  not  challenge  that. 

mary.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  make  you  understand.  When  he 
was  little  he  never  ran  to  me  when  he  was  hurt.  If  he  was  ill 
or  sick  with  fever — he  never  told  me.  I  had  to  discover  it 
for   myself.    He    fought   affection.    I    never   knew   what   he 
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thought.  I  never  knew  what  unimportant  thing  became  im- 
portant to  him.  I  loved  him  in  a  dark  house.  I  only  knew  that 
deep  down  inside  he  was  frightened  and  despised  those  who 
suspected  it. 

reverdy.  Did  you  show  Booth  the  dagger  you  had  found? 
mary.  Yes,  he  said  he  had  given  it  to  John  as  a  present. 
reverdy.  Did  that  satisfy  you  ? 
mary.   I  wanted  to  be  satisfied. 
reverdy.  Did  you  return  the  dagger  to  Booth  ? 
mary.    No. 

reverdy.  Do  you  know  how  he  secured  possession  of  it? 
mary.  He  must  have  taken  it  when  I  was  out  of  the  room. 
reverdy.  Did  you  at  that  time — or  at  any  time — have  knowl- 
edge of  a  treasonable  purpose  or  act  or  conspiracy? 
mary.  No. 

howe.  What  sort  of  trouble  did  you  think  your  son  was  in? 
mary.   I  didn't  know. 

reverdy.  Mrs.  Surratt,  why  did  your  son  leave  home? 
mary.  We  .  .  .  quarrelled.  He  wanted  a  life  of  his  own. 
reverdy.  How  long  did  the  prisoners,  Louis  Payne,  George 
Atzerodt  and  David  Herold  board  at  your  home? 
mary.  Just  under  a  month. 
reverdy.  When  did  they  leave  ? 
mary.  The  night  John  left. 

reverdy.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  leaving? 
mary.  They  had  found  employment  out  of  town. 
reverdy.  Did  they  ask  permission  to  store  their  trunks  with 
you? 

mary.  Yes. 

reverdy.  When  did  you  next  see  the  prisoner  Payne? 
mary.  The  night  he  returned  while  the  soldiers  had  taken 
over  my  house. 

reverdy.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  just  made  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Secretary  Seward? 

mary.  How  could  I  know  ?  I  thought  they  had  gone  to  work 
in  Virginia. 

reverdy.  Then  Louis  Payne  was  one  of  the  last  persons  you 
expected  to  see  that  night? 
mary.  Yes. 

reverdy.  Mrs.  Surratt,  do  you  have  trouble  recognizing  peo- 
ple? 
mary.  My  eyesight  isn't  good. 
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reverdy.  Was  Louis  Payne  standing  in  the  shadows  when 
you  were  asked  if  you  recognized  him? 
mary.  He  was  in  the  hallway  .  .  .  the  lights  were  low  and 
I  didn't  recognize  him. 

reverdy.  Were  you  offered  immunity  if  you  would  testify 
against  the  accused? 

burxett.  I  object  to  that  question.  Even  if  such  an  offer  had 
been  made,  it  doesn't  establish  the  woman's  innocence. 
reverdy.    Mary   Surratt,  are  you  guilty  of  the  charge   for 
which  you  face  this  Commission? 

mary.  The  only  treason  in  which  I  have  taken  part  has  been 
this  trial.  And  that  is  against  my  will.  (Her  voice  rises  slight- 
ly in  cold  anger)  The  only  traitors  I  know  as  such,  I  have 
met  here. 

Harris.  Are  you  speaking  of  these  officers,  madam? 
mary.  I  am.  For  you  betray  a  trust.  You  must  know  that  I 
am  innocent. 

harris.  We  know  nothing  of  the  sort. 

mary.  Then  listen  to  me.  I  have  committed  no  crime.  I  have 
committed  no  crime.  I  have  committed  no  crime ! 
holdex.  We  have  heard  your  claim,  madam.  We  have  also 
heard  the  evidence. 

mary.  No,  you  haven't.  Nor  do  I  expect  you  to. 
hunter.  Come,  come.  That's  enough.  Any  more  questioning, 
Mr.  Johnson  ? 
reverdy.  That  is  all. 

holden.  Did  anyone  hear  your  conversation  with  Booth? 
mary.  No. 

holden.  Then  we  have  only  your  word? 
mary.  Yes. 

holden.  You  claim  that  you  did  not  give  the  dagger  to  Booth 
to  be  used  that  night.  Have  you  any  witness  to  substantiate 
that  claim  ? 
mary.   None. 

holden.  No  one  saw  you — no  one  heard  you  ? 
mary.  No  one. 

holden.  You  have  stated  to  this  court  that  you  did  not  ex- 
pect Payne  to  return  to  your  house  after  his  assault  on  Sec- 
retary Seward? 

mary.   I  did  not  expect  anyone. 

holden.  Then  why  were  you  waiting  up  with  a  light  burn- 
ing? 
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marv.   I   was  Upset   ...   I  wanted  to  think. 
holden.  Why  ? 

m  \ky.   My  son  had  gone   ...   I  was   .   .   .   worried. 
HOLDEN.  You  were  worried  tor  fear  he  might  be  caught. 
mary.  No  .  .  .  no.   (From  this  point  on,  maky's  nervous- 
ness increases.) 

holden.  Why  did  you  profess  not  to  know  Payne  when  he 
was  captured  in  your  home? 
mary.   I  didn't  recognize  him. 
holden.  Because  of  poor  eyesight  ? 
mary.  I've  always  been  troubled  with  my  eyes. 
holden.  You  can't  recognize  people  in  a  dim  light? 
mary.  No. 

holden.  Do  you  read? 
mary.  Not  at  night. 
holden.  Do  you  knit  or  sew? 
mary.  I  knit  a  great  deal. 
holden.  At  night? 
mary.  Yes. 

holden.  How  can  you  knit  if  your  eyesight  is  poor? 
mary.  I  can  knit  without  watching  what  I'm  doing. 
holden.  With  the  court's  permission,  I  should  like  to  try  an 
experiment. 
hunter.  Very  well. 

holden.  (He  leaves  his  table  and,  taking  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief, starts  to  tie  it  around  mary's  eyes)  This  woman 
has  based  her  claim  of  innocence  on  poor  eyesight.  Yet  it  is 
well  established  that  she  frequently  knits.  Her  answer  for 
this  is  that  she  is  able  to  handle  the  needles  without  watching 
her  work. 

reverdy.  (On  his  feet)  I  object  to  this  demonstration! 
holden.  May  I  ask  why? 

reverdy.  You  are  requesting  that  the  Commission  accept  her 
entire  innocence  or  guilt  on  the  results  of  a  single  experiment 
that  is  savage  in  its  unfairness. 

hunter.  I  fail  to  see  what  is  unfair  in  allowing  her  to  prove 
her  innocence. 

reverdy.  The  subject  is  in  a  highly  nervous  condition  .  .  . 
she  has  been  harassed  and  threatened  every  day  for  weeks 
.  .  .  her  wrists  are  sore  and  bruised  by  the  iron  bands  she 
is  forced  to  wear  .  .  .  she  is  in  no  mental  or  physical  con- 
dition fo1-  such  a  test ! 
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hunter.  Objection  overruled.  You  may  proceed  with  the 
demonstration. 

(holden  ties  handkerchief  together  over  mary's  eyes.) 

holden.  I  have  the  scarf  here  which  Airs.  Surrat  was  knit- 
ting on  the  night  the  President  was  murdered.  (He  takes 
knitting  and  touches  mary's  arm.  She  whirls  toward  him  in 
darkness.)  Mrs.  Surratt,  you  will  take  these  needles —  (He 
puts  needles  in  her  hands  and  steps  hack  behind  his  chair) 
— and  show  the  court  how  you  are  able  to  knit  without  watch- 
ing your  hands,  (mary  holds  knitting  for  a  moment,  trying 
to  steady  her  hands.)  We  are  waiting,  Mrs.  Surratt. 
reverdy.  General  Hunter — 
hunter.  Your  objecton  has  been  overruled,  Mr.  Johnson. 

(reverdy  grips  table  and  watches  mary — her  hands  are  shak- 
ing. She  holds  needles  poised,  and  then  begins.  Her  knees 
can  be  seen  trembling  under  the  folds  of  her  dress.  The 
needles  become  hopelessly  ensnarled  and,  in  attempting  to 
straighten  yarn,  she  drops  knitting  to  floor,  mary  buries 
her  blindfolded  eyes  in  her  hands.  She  reaches  out  trying  to 
find  the  yarn.) 

mary.  I'm  frightened.  I'm  frightened.  Where  is  my  work? 
Give  me  my  work!  Give  me  my  zvork  again!  (She  rises  to 
her  feet.) 

CURTAIN 


ACT   THREE 
Scene  i 

Scene  :    The  same. 

Time:   Midnight,  three  weeks  later. 

The  officers  of  the  commission  are  scattered 
around  room — some  with  coat  collars  open,  others 
fanning  themselves  wearily.  There  is  disorder  in  the 
arrangement  of  tables  and  chairs.  The  room  is 
heavy  with  tobacco  smoke.  There  is  one  lamp  on  a 
table  in  c.  of  room,  which  throws  a  cone  of  light  in 
which  the  scene  is  played. 

foster.  (Comes  into  sphere  of  light)  I  must  confess  I  don't 
understand  General  Harris's  strange  determination  to  hang 
this  woman. 

Harris.  And  I  can't  understand  your  strange  reluctance  to 
perform  your  duty. 

hunter.  If  there  is  any  uncertainty  about  evidence — General 
Holden  is  available  to  read  from  the  record. 
foster.  Bombarding  me  with  hours  of  testimony  I'm  already 
familiar  with  isn't  going  to  convince  me  she  ought  to  hang. 
Harris.  Good  God,  Foster,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mary  Sur- 
ratt,  the  whole  conspiracy  would  have  failed. 
hunter.  Gentlemen!  We're  all  tired  and  exhausted.  Let's 
not  descend  to  bickering. 

Wallace.  How  can  we  hang  Payne,  Atzerodt  and  Herold 
and  let  her  go  free  ? 

harris.  //  all  the  other  testimony  were  swept  aside,  there 
would  still  remain  her  denial  that  she  knew  Payne.  That 
alone  is  sufficient  to  convict  her.  Why  should  he  have  re- 
turned to  her  house  unless  he  was  sure  of  aid  and  protection? 
Wallace.  Whoever  so  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed. 

64 
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foster.  Don't  give  me  Biblical  justification  for  a  vindictive 
sentence. 

Harris.  She  kept  the  nest  in  which  the  egg  was  hatched. 
clendenin.  Payne  himself  exonerates  Mrs.  Surratt. 
howe.  (Lights  cigar  in  a  dark  corner  of  room.  The  flare  of 
the  match  lights  up  his  face)  What  is  the  gallantry  of  a  mur- 
derer worth? 

Wallace.  General  Foster  has  suggested  that  we  show  mercy 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Surratt.  Did  these  assassins  show  mercy 
to  the  man  they  murdered?  They  did  not.  They  shot  him  in 
the  back  without  warning — without  a  chance  to  defend  him- 
self or  make  his  peace  with  God. 

Harris.  I  think  General  Foster  has  mercy  and  weakness  con- 
fused. 

KAutz.  She's  a  woman.  I  think  we  should  consider  that. 
Harris.  Is  this  crime  any  less  ghastly  because  a  woman  is 
involved  ? 

hunter.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  let  the  sex  of  the  accused 
influence  our  judgment,  we  are  encouraging  a  dangerous 
practice.  It  amounts  to  an  invitation  hereafter  for  assassins 
to  employ  women,  knowing  they  would  be  less  severely  pun- 
ished. 

Wallace.  We  would  be  guilty  of  licensing  crime. 
hunter.  To  be  consistent,  she  must  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment as  Payne,  Atzerodt  and  Herold. 

foster.  //  she  were  equally  guilty  with  them.  The  arguments 
in  support  of  a  theory  of  guilt  can  also  be  used  in  supporting 
a  theory  of  innocence. 

hunter.  Do  you  think  the  son  innocent,  too? 
ekin.   I  don't  believe  we  should  hang  the  mother   for  the 
crime  of  the  son. 
Harris.  She  kept  the  nest  in  which  the  egg  was  hatched. 

(provost  marshal  enters.) 

provost  marshal.  General  Hunter — Senator  Reverdy  John- 
son has  requested  to  be  admitted. 

Harris.  The  case  is  closed.  I  suggest  we  refuse  to  admit  him. 
clendenin.  Just  a  moment.  There  may  be  new  evidence  that 
might  affect  our  decision  ! 
harris.  The  case  is  closed. 
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foster.  There  can  he  no  harm  in  seeing  him.   Xo  one  will 
criticize  us   for  generosity. 

HUNTER.  (To  provost  MARSHAL,)  Admit  Mr.  Johnson. 
ekin.  We  can  afford  to  allow  him  a  few  minutes. 

(  PROVOST    MARSHAL   OpCflS  doOT  for   REVERDY,  who    enters   tllC 

dimly  lighted  room.  He  crosses  to  shaft  of  light  by  c.  table.) 

reverdy.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  permitting  me  to  inter- 
rupt you  at  this  late  hour. 

hunter.  We  assumed  your  request  was  important  enough 
to  warrant  an  interruption.  What  is  it  you  wish  ? 
reverdy.  I  have  spent  the  entire  day  at  the  White  House 
trying  to  see  the  President.  I  was  prevented  from  entering 
his  chambers  by  two  fellow  Senators  who  stood  outside  his 
door  and  refused  to  let  me  pass.  I  have  tried  to  see  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  I  found  armed  guards  waiting  to  prevent  my 
passage.  I  have  appealed  to  friends  in  high  office  and  find 
them  strangely  silent.  There  is  no  one  else  to  whom  I  can 
appeal.  I  return  to  throw  myself  on  your  mercy. 
Harris.  The  mighty  Senator  seems  to  have  acquired  a  new 
respect  for  this  court. 

hunter.  What  did  you  hope  to  gain  from  us,  Mr.  Johnson? 
reverdy.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  this  final  injunc- 
tion. Gentlemen,  before  you  pass  judgment  on  Mary  Sur- 
ratt  you  must  decide  if  you  have  the  right  to  do  so. 
harris.  The  right? 

reverdy.  You  are  no  court  under  law.  You  have  no  juris- 
diction to  deny  Mary  Surratt  her  constitutional  right  to  a 
public  trial.  She  has  committed  no  military  crime. 
hunter.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  question  the  authority  under 
which  we  are  organized. 

reverdy.  I  think  it  not  only  your  duty  to  question  that  au- 
thority but  your  obligation  to  refuse  to  pass  judgment. 
Harris.  We  are  officers — not  rebels,  Mr.  Johnson. 
reverdy.  If  the  War  Department  or  any  leader  in  the  Gov- 
ernment can  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  rights  under  which  he 
lives  in  security — if  he  can  be  taken  from  his  home  and 
thrown  into  an  army  prison  and  given  a  secret  trial — then 
this  trusting  nation  sleeps  in  peril.  Then  our  constitutional 
guarantees  are  worthless  and  our  Bill  of  Rights  a  fatally 
defective  instrument. 
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kautz.  Do  you  deny  the  Government  the  right  to  protect  it- 
self against  traitors? 

reverdy.  The  men  who  fashioned  our  Constitution  were  not 
short-sighted.  They  stated  specifically  that  the  crime  of  trea- 
son against  the  United  States  was  triable  only  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  or  more  actual  witnesses,  and  triable  before  a 
jury  in  an  open  court. 

Wallace.  (Lights  his  pipe  in  the  darkness)  To  ask  this  court 
to  declare  itself  legally  non-existent  is  an  extraordinary  prop- 
osition. 

reverdy.  You  have  no  more  legal  right  to  try  Mrs.  Surratt 
than  would  nine  policemen  sitting  in  the  back  room  of  a 
police  station  have  the  right  to  try  and  to  condemn  any  citi- 
zen they  happened  to  suspect. 

Harris.  I  am  not  as  learned  in  constitutional  law  as  eminent 
counsel,  but  I  do  know  that  civil  rights  have  always  been 
secondary  to  military  law.  Especially  in  time  of  war. 
reverdy.  Do  you  assume  that  constitutional  guarantees  were 
designed  only  for  a  state  of  peace? 
Harris.  If  not — why  do  we  have  laws  of  war? 
reverdy.  I  have  never  heard  of  laws  of  war.  War  is  a  nega- 
tion of  law.  The  rights  of  the  individual  are  more  in  peril 
during  a  period  of  war  than  at  any  other  time.  There  is  no 
greater  threat  to  personal  liberty  than  war.  That  is  why  we 
must  be  jealous  of  the  constitutional  limitations  of  power. 
There  can  be  no  exception,  or  the  door  is  open  to  tyranny. 
hunter.  Mr.  Johnson,  we  cannot  and  do  not  intend  to  de- 
cide upon  our  authority  to  try  Mrs.  Surratt. 
reverdy.  (Raises  his  voice  angrily)  Then  if  you  pass  judg- 
ment on  her — honest  as  that  judgment  may  be — you  are  eath 
and  every  one  of  you  personally  responsible   for  whatever 
happens  to  her. 

Wallace.  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  faced 
death  on  the  battlefield  and  am  not  likely  to  cringe  at  facing 
responsibility. 

hunter.  Mr.  Johnson — we  have  already  found  Mrs.  Surratt 
guilty  of  treason.  Our  concern  at  the  moment  is  to  decide 
what  sentence  to  pass  upon  her.  I  must  ask  you  to  conclude 
briefly  whatever  else  you  have  to  say.  We  have  found  her 
guilty. 

reverdy.  (Grips  side  of  table  and  holds  it  firmly  for  a  mo- 
ment, officers  of  the  commission  wait  for  him  to  conclude 
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his  appeal)  Gentlemen — if  at  any  time  during  this  long  trial 
I  have  seemed  abrupt— or  appeared  discourteous — 1  tender 
my  apologies.  What  I  have  said  and  what  I  have  done  in 
Mary  Surratt's  defense  has  not  been  an  attack  upon  you  or 
my  country.  It  has  been  an  attack  on  what  I  believe  abhor- 
rent to  a  free  people.  In  this  respect  her  cause  is  the  cause 
of  every  citizen.  (He  pauses)  We  are  given  but  one  life.  We 
are  given  a  world  filled  with  pleasure  that  makes  life  desir- 
able. When  you  sit  down  to  determine  the  taking  away  of 
that  which  you  did  not  give,  and  which  once  taken  you  cannot 
restore,  you  consider  a  subject  as  solemn  as  you  will  find  in 
the  range  of  human  thought.  But  there  is  more  to  consider. 
We  have  struggled  through  centuries  of  ignorance  and  ter- 
ror to  where  life  is  made  secure  and  worth  living,  by  a  faith 
in  justice.  Far  greater  than  anything  man  has  wrought  from 
his  surroundings  is  that  concept  of  justice.  He  may  lose  his 
belief  in  God  and  still  find  life  endurable.  He  can  be  robbed 
of  his  faith  in  love  and  the  goodness  of  man  and  still  sur- 
vive. But  render  justice  meaningless  and  you  destroy  the  last 
of  his  faiths.  In  self-defense  he  must  turn  back  to  violence 
for  survival.  This  room  is  filled  with  a  million  ghosts.  The 
dead  and  the  unborn  plead  for  a  just  world.  It  has  been  over 
two  thousand  years  since  we  were  told  that  the  race  is  not 
to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  nor  justice  to  the 
innocent.  Is  that  to  be  the  hopeless  law  of  life?  Surely  we 
have  made  a  little  progress  in  all  those  years.  Surely  justice 
can  be  the  reward  of  the  innocent.  I  beg  you  to  pause — to 
listen  above  the  cries  for  vengeance  and  to  hear  the  voices  of 
these  gentle  ghosts.  (After  a  moment  he  slowly  turns  and 
moves  toward  door,  out  of  the  center  of  light.) 

CURTAIN 


ACT   THREE 

Scene  2 

Scene  :    mary's  cell.  Light  comes  in  from  a  high 
■window.  The  cell  is  bare  except  for  a  cot  and  stool. 

Time:    A  few  minutes  before  noon  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 
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father  wiget  sits  on   the  stool,    mary  paces  the 
small  cell. 

mary.  This  morning  when  I  woke  I  had  forgotten  all  that 
has  happened.  It  was  still  dark,  and  for  a  moment  I  was 
peaceful.  I  thought,  "This  day  is  like  every  other  day.  I've 
work  to  do."  Then  I  remembered.  This  one  was  different. 
This  was  that  day  that  ended  all  my  tomorrows.  Xo  other 
day — no  other  summer.  No  rain,  nor  spring — nor  winter 
night.  I  bought  some  seeds  to  plant.  There  is  a  scarf  I  haven't 
finished.  My  basket  is  filled  with  things  to  be  mended.  Noth- 
ing is  completed.  How  can  I  die? 
father  wiget.  You  must  find  courage  in  faith. 
mary.  (She  turns  on  him,  deep  resentment  in  her  voice)  It 
isn't  courage  I  ask  for !  I  can  easily  die  without  it.  I  ask  for 
some  reason  or  meaning  in  what  has  happened  to  me.  I  will 
not  bow  my  head  and  say,  "For  this  unjust  death.  O  Lord,  I 
thank  thee."  I  ask  why.  Why?  (Her  voice  is  softer)  If  I  hurt 
you,  Father,  I  am  sorry,  but  I'm  deeply  hurt  myself. 
wiget.  There  must  be  times.  Mary,  when  faith  is  greater 
than  wisdom.  God  may  not  intend  for  you  to  understand. 
mary.  Why  should  he  deny  me  the  meagre  mercy  of  under- 
standing? I've  done  nothing  for  which  I  should  be  punished. 
Is  He  so  vain  that  He  must  test  me  ?  How  ungodlike  of  God  ! 
wiget.  Do  you  condemn  God  for  not  conforming  to  man- 
made  concepts  of  law  and  justice?  Surely  that  is  a  great  pre- 
sumption. 

mary.  Then  what  am  I  to  believe  ?  I've  broken  no  law.  Should 
I  have  fought  deceit  with  deceit  ?  Is  hatred  the  only  weapon 
with  which  to  fight  hatred?  I  have  kept  faith  only  to  find 
that  life  belongs  to  the  arrogant — that  goodness  and  kind- 
ness are  the  virtues  of  the  stupid. 
wiget.  That  is  the  credo  of  the  godless,  Mary. 
mary.  And  yet  they  live. 
wiget.  In  what  sort  of  world? 
mary.  In  the  only  one  I  know. 

(The  door  opens  and  guard  steps  in-) 

guard.  Your  daughter  will  be  allowed  to  see  you  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

1  axxa  rushes  past  him  and  clings  to  mary.) 
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wk.it.  I  shall  be  just  outside  the  door,  Mary. 

(He  exits  with  guard,  mary  holds  anna  silently  for  a  mo- 
ment.) 

mary.  Let  me  see  your  face.  (She  lifts  anna's  chin  in  her 
palm)  Have  you  slept,  my  darling? 

anna.  I  fell  asleep  just  before  dawn.  I  despise  myself  for  it. 
mary.  Did  you  think  I  might  be  jealous  of  those  few  mo- 
ments? You  must  sleep,  honey. 

anna.  Father  Wiget  said  Johnny  had  been  found.  Does  that 
mean  they'll  let  you  go?  The  courtyard  was  filled  with  sol- 
diers. No  one  will  tell  me  anything.  Will  they  let  you  come 
home  ? 

mary.  (She  pulls  anna  down  beside  her  on  cot)  Softly  .  .  . 
softly.  Reverdy  was  here  early  this  morning.  When  he  heard 
that  Johnny  had  been  found,  he  left  at  once. 
anna.  Then  where  is  he?  They'll  wait  until  he  comes  back, 
won't  they?  It's  almost  noon.  Oh,  Mother,  I'm  so  horribly 
frightened.  (She  presses  her  head  close  to  her  mother,  mary 
strokes  her  hair  gently.)  I  can  feel  your  heart  beating.  (She 
closes  her  eyes  tightly.) 

mary.  Anna  ...  if  Johnny  should  not  be  found  .  .   . 
anna.  (Quickly)  Oh,  please  don't. 
mary.  There  is  something  I  want  you  to  tell  him. 
anna.   But  he  has  been   found.   Senator  Johnson   wouldn't 
tell  you  that  unless  it  were  true.  He  has  been  found ! 
mary.   But  if  it  should  be  too  late  ...  if  he  should  come 
back  .   .  .  afterwards  .   .  .  promise  me  you   will  never  re- 
proach him. 

anna.  Mother — he  abandoned  you  .  .  . 
mary.  Tell  him  that  I  didn't  mind.  Tell  him  that  I  felt  no  bit- 
terness toward  him.  Tell  him  that  I  loved  him.  (She  looks 
away  from  annaJ  My  wretched  .  .  .  frightened  .  .  .  son  .  .  . 
anna.  I  can't. 

mary.  Let  him  find  peace,  Anna.  You  must  do  what  I  ask. 
anna.  I  love  you  so  much. 

mary.  I  know  you  do.  And  you'll  be  lonely  for  a  little  while. 
You'll  weep  for  me  as  I  wept  for  my  mother  and  she  for  hers. 
Oh,   I  wish  there  was  something  I  could  leave  you — some 
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word — some  token  of  comfort.  Remember  that  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  unhappy  for  me. 

anna.  I  won't  listen  to  you.  You're  coming  home.  You  can 
sit  in  a  chair  by  the  window,  while  I  do  all  the  work.  We'll 
make  you  wear  a  nice  dress.  And  I'll  fix  your  hair.  (She 
quickly  takes  coral  necklace  off  and  hooks  it  around  mary's 
neckJ  We'll  make  you  forget  this  mean  and  ugly  place.  (She 
stands  off  and  gazes  at  mary.  She  smiles  reassuringly.)  There 
.  .  .  you  look  lovelier  already. 

(While  she  is  looking  at  her  mother,  guard  opens  door,  mary 
and  anna  turn  expectantly  toward  door  and  zuait.  reyerdy 
enters  slowly  and  stops  in  c.  of  cell,  guard  closes  door  behind 
him.) 

anna.  They  said  you  had  found  Johnny.  Is  he  here? 
reyerdy.  (Without  facing  mary.  He  speaks  with  difficulty) 
Mary  .  .  . 

mary.  (Sits  on  cot — whispers)  They  have  shot  him. 
reverdy.  No  .  .  .  no,  he  was  never  caught.  We  traced  him 
to  Canada,  only  to  find  out  that  he  has  fled  to  Rome.   He 
never  intended  to  come  back  to  help  you,  Mary. 
anna.  They'll  wait,  won't  they?  They'll  have  to  wait  now 
that  we  have  found  him.  You  told  them  to  wait,  didn't  you? 
reverdy.  The  State  Department  refuses  to  extradite  him.  I 
demanded  a  stay  of  execution.  A  writ  was  denied  me.  I  have 
pleaded  and  threatened.  The  War  Department  is  determined 
to  rush  this  sentence  through. 
anna.  Isn't  there  anything  you  can  do? 
reverdy.  There  is  no  one  left  to  whom  I  can  turn. 
mary.  If  you  had  found  my  son  and  brought  him  back  to  me, 
they  might  have  spared  my  life  but  they  would  have  de- 
manded his.  There  never  was  much  choice.  (She  rises  and 
looks  up  toward  high  cell  window)  And  now,  it's  noon,  isn't 
it?  (She  pushes  the  damp  hair  off  her  forehead)  All  through 
the  trial  it's  been  so  hot.  It's  as  if  the  sun  were  angry. 
reverdy.  And  I  promised  that  no  harm  should  come  to  you. 
mary.  No.  No !  No !  (She  whirls  toward  reverdyJ   I  can't 
accept  it.  Nothing  in  my  life  has  prepared  me  for  this.  There 
were  many  times  when  I  was  a  child  that  I  was  desperately 
ill.  But  I  lived.  I  might  have  died  a  thousand  times  before 
today,  but  each  time  I  escaped.  For  what  was  I  saved  ?  Only 
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now  to  discover  that  life  is  without  point  or  purpose?  I  can- 
not go  to  my  death  bewildered.  I  cannot  die  ignored.  I  cannot. 
1  cannot!  It's  wrong.  It's  wrong.  It's  wrong!  (There  is  utter 
despair  in  her  voice.  She  turns  to  wall  and  clings  to  iron 
rings  embedded  there.) 

reverdy.  (He  crosses  quickly  to  mary  and  pulls  her  away 
from  chains)  Mary — Mary —  Don't  let  them  drag  you  from 
your  cell !  (He  holds  mary  in  his  arms  and  speaks  gently) 
Mary,  an  incredible  thing  has  happened  to  you  and  no  words 
of  mine  can  make  it  right,  but  I  beg  you  to  consider  a  high 
purpose  that  sometimes  rises  from  the  grossest  wrong.  We 
know — you  and  I — that  injustice  has  always  been  a  part  of 
life.  It's  the  pattern  of  the  blind  weavers.  And  we  know — 
you  and  I — that  each  generation  suffers  a  countless  number 
of  heroic  men  to  die  for  no  heroic  cause.  Men  with  no  names 
in  unmarked  graves.  But  the  sum  of  their  lost  lives  is  not  all 
waste.  The  time  comes  when  the  weight  of  their  numbers 
alone  stirs  the  conscience  of  the  world.  (She  looks  up  at  him.) 
I  can't  promise  you  a  martyr's  recognition.  The  story  of 
Mary  Surratt  may  never  be  known,  but  I  do  promise  you  a 
place  among  the  mass  of  men  whose  needless  deaths  point  to 
the  flaw  in  our  design.  You  endow  us  with  indignation.  You 
keep  the  small  fires  burning  in  the  dark  corners  of  history. 
You  send  our  hatred  of  injustice  flaming.  You  frighten  us 
into  building  a  safer  home. 

mary.  (Steps  back)  Then  it's  enough.  How  vain  of  me  to 
have  expected  so  much  from  this  one  life !  How  ungrateful 
to  the  forgotten! 

reverdy.  And  so  we  come  to  the  moment  that  was  not  yet 
due.  When  an  unfinished  life  narrows  to  a  second.  This  is 
the  moment  that  lends  your  life  meaning.  It  is  yours  to  claim 
for  eternity. 

(The  door  is  opened  by  guard,  father  wiget  enters.) 

wiget.  It's  time,  Mary.  The  guards  are  here. 

reverdy.   I   went  away   from  you  when  we  were  young.   I 

should  like  you  to  know  that  the  heart  that  was  young  dies 

with  you. 

wiget.  The  guards  are  here,  Mary. 

mary.   (Looks  up)   I  shall  be  ready  in  a  moment,    (mary 

takes  anna's  face  in  her  hands  and  kisses  her.  She  takes 
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coral  necklace  from  her  neck  and  puts  it  on  annaJ  It  has 
taken  so  long.  From  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Coral  upon  coral 
.  .  .  upon  coral  .  .  .  How  far  is  the  surface !  (She  hands 
anna  over  to  reverdy.  He  holds  her  in  his  arms,  mary 
lifts  her  head  and  seems  to  grow  in  stature.  She  moves  slow- 
ly toward  door)  How  far  is  the  surface ! 

CURTAIN 


THE  STORY  OF  MARY  SURRATT 

PROPERTIES 
Act  One  -  Scene  i 

Chair  d.r. 

Desk  d.l.,  on  which  are  paper,  envelopes,  pen,  ink. 

Desk  chair,  on  which  is  a  shawl. 

Hassock  u.r.  leg  of  desk. 

Small  chest  u.l.c.  In  it  a  half-finished  quilt. 

Mirror  and  small  pictures  on  u.l.c.  wall. 

In  stairway  closet : 

White  shoe-box  with  assorted  scraps  of  cloth,  carpet- 
bag filled  with  clothes  and  a  wallet  with  money. 

Table  l.   On  it  a  green  covering,  lamp   c,  newspaper   up, 
magazine  down. 

Chair  above  table,  against  stair  bannister. 

What-not  u.R.c.  with  pieces  of  bric-a-brac. 

Clock  and  2  pictures  u.r.  wall. 

Bay  window :  green  plush  drapes  and  white  lace  curtains. 

Pictures  d.r.,  d.l.,  3  in  hall,  3  in  kitchen  entrance. 

Hat-rack  in  hall.  Hat  and  scarf  on  rack. 

Sofa  R.  2  pillows  and  antimacassars. 

Magazine  rack  d.r.  of  sofa,  filled  with  magazines. 

Table  behind  sofa.  On  it : 

Lamp   c,   magazines   and   papers   R.,   2   magazines  and 
newspapers  l. 

Easy-chair  r.c. 

Small  table  below  chair.  On  it: 

Knitting  basket   and   knitting,   cigarettes,   matches   and 
ash-tray. 

4  Rugs  (stairway,  hall,  l.  and  r.  in  room). 

2  Panes  of  glass  upstage  bay  window. 

Crash  box  behind  window  and  rocks. 
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Hand  Props 

Dagger  for  Louis  Weichman. 

Tray  with  food  and  glass  of  milk  for  Anna. 

Napkin  and  silverware,  necklace  for  Mary. 
Perishables 

Food. 

Milk. 

Act  One  -  Scene  2 

Strike 

Quilt. 

Shoe-box. 

Magazine  on  floor  by  chair  r. 

Newspaper  on  floor  bv  desk. 
Set 

Close  drapes  bay  window. 

Hassock  in  front  of  sofa. 

Desk  chair  facing  c. 

Knitting  in  basket  table  l. 
Hand  Props 

Identification  papers  for  Weichman. 

Picture  of  Booth,  coil  of  rope,  gun,  letters,  necklace  for 
Anna. 

Memorandum  pad  for  Smith. 

Act  One  -  Scene  3 

Strike 

Knitting. 

Picture  of  Booth,  rope,  gun,  letters. 

Shawl. 

Hat  and  scarf  from  hat-rack. 


Set 


Chair  r.  of  table,  move  l.  of  table. 
Table  l.  Green  covering  half  off. 
Chair  R.  out  of  position. 
Stand  below  chair  r.  out  of  position. 
Open  curtains  on  bay  window. 
Papers  on  floor  by  sofa. 
Papers  on  floor  by  desk. 
Cushions  on  sofa  out  of  place. 
Antimacassars  on  sofa  out  of  place. 
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Hand  Props 

Confession  for  Burnett. 

Pass  for  Reverdy. 

Paper  and  pencil  for  Capt.  Smith. 

Glass  of  water  for  Soldier. 


Act  Two 

Prisoners'  dflck  r.  :  Bench,  8  chains,  8  hoods. 
Commission  table  l.  : 

American  flag  on   wall,   long  table,   bench   and   chairs, 

higher  chair  for  Hunter. 
On  table: 

Papers,    brief-cases,    pen    and     ink-stands,     ash-trays, 

swords,  fans,  gray  covering  with  gold  fringe  on  table. 
Exhibit  table  l.,  in  front  of  Commission  table. 
Judge  Advocate  table  l.,  in  front  of  Commission  table. 
2  Chairs  l.  and  above  table. 
On  table  : 

Papers,  brief-case,  pen  and  ink-stand,  law  books,  black 

silk    handkerchief,    dagger,    letters,    picture    of    Booth, 

knitting. 
Witness  stand  c,  chair  and  railing  half-way  around. 
Provost  Marshal  and  clerk  table  u.R. 
2  Chairs  r.  and  above. 
On  table :  Pen  and  ink-stand,  paper. 
Defense  table  d.r.,  in  front  of  prisoner  dock. 
2  Chairs  R.  and  below. 
On  table: 

Papers,  brief-case,  pen  and  ink-stand,  coat  of  prisoner 

Payne. 
Hand  Props    ■ 

Letter  for  Hunter. 

Brief-case  and  papers  for  Reverdy. 

Act  Three  -  Scene  I 

Strike 

Witness  stand  (move  upstage). 

Judge  Advocate  table   (move  upstage). 

Exhibit  table   (move  upstage). 
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Set 

Defense  table  (move  c,  raking  upstage). 
3  Chairs  either  end  and  below. 
On  table: 

Lamp,  ash-tray,  pen  and  ink-stand,  papers,  brief 

case. 
Chair  d.l.,  facing  upstage. 

Chair  d.l.c,  against  Commission  table,  facing  c. 
Chair  l.  of  Provost  Marshal  table,  facing  front. 
Chair  u.R.c,  facing  front. 

Chair  below  Provost  Marshal  table,  facing  front. 
Chair  d.r.,  facing  c. 
Hand  Props 

Pipes  for  Holden,  Harris,  Ekin,  Hunter. 

Cigar  and  matches  for  Howe,  Wallace  and  Kautz. 

Act  Three  -  Scene  2 

Cot  r.,  raking  upstage. 

Stool  U.R.C. 

Iron  bands  chained  to  wall  r.  on  floor. 

Small  table  l. 

On  table:  Pitcher,  cup.  dipper. 

Hand  Props 

Coral  necklace  for  Anna. 

Prayer  book  for  Wiget. 
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OTHER  PLAYS  BY  JOHN  PATRICK 

John  Patrick,  one  of  the  outstanding  younger  authors  of  the  day, 
has  had  three  plays  produced  in  recent  years :  The  Willow  and  I, 
The  Hasty  Heart,  and  The  Story  of  Mary  Surratt.  All  three 
are  published  by  Dramatists  Play  Service,  which  also  controls 
the  nonprofessional  acting  rights. 


THE  WILLOW  AND  I 

This  play,  produced  at  the  Windsor  Theatre  in  New  York,  is 
the  story  of  two  sisters  who,  many  years  ago,  were  in  love  with 
the  same  handsome  young  man.  One  of  these  is  a  frail  and 
gentle  soul,  the  other  robust  and  assertive.  The  young  man  is  in 
love  with  the  gentle  sister  and  is  about  to  marry  her  when  the 
older  attempts  suicide  and  the  younger,  in  trying  to  prevent  that 
tragedy,  is  so  shocked  that  she  loses  all  sense  of  reality.  The 
older  sister,  however,  is  saved,  and  for  40  years  the  younger 
sister  lives  in  a  world  of  her  own  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  passing  of  the  years.  Suddenly,  in  the  violence  of  a  summer 
storm,  she  is  awakened  to  reality  and  finds  herself  in  a  changed 
world.  She  learned,  among  other  things,  that  her  older  sister 
had  been  married  to  the  man  she  herself  was  engaged  to  and  has 
since  died.  Their  son  has  grown  up  to  be  the  image  of  his  father. 
The  play  is  full  of  absorbing  psychological  interest  and  not  a  little 
character  comedy.  A  remarkable  mood  play  and  an  extra- 
ordinarily holding  drama.  5  men  (2  roles  played  by  the  same 
actor),  6  women.  One  interior  setting.  Books,  85c.  Fee,  $25  a 
performance. 


THE  HASTY  HEART 

This  comedy  drama  is  Mr.  Patrick's  most  successful  and  popular 
play  to  date.  It  was  successfully  produced  by  Lindsay  and 
Crouse  in  New  York  and  had  a  long  run  on  the  road.  The  play 
is  about  a  wounded  Scotch  soldier  whose  last  few  weeks  of  life, 
spent  in  a  convalescent  ward  of  a  hospital  in  the  Orient,  are  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  attitude  taken  toward  him  and  ultimately 
by  him  to  his  fellow-patients.  The  man's  extreme  independence 
of  spirit  nearly  wrecks  the  good  intentions  of  those  who  want 
to  make  him  happy,  but  at  last — particularly  after  he  falls  in 
love  with  the  nurse — he  learns  the  great  lesson  of  love  for  his 
neighbor.  8  men  (1  with  no  lines),  1  woman.  One  interior  setting. 
Books,  85c.  Fee,  $50  first  performance,  $25  each  subsequent 
performance. 


